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ROM THE WUKI MISSION of Father Francis Flaherty, C.P. and the other 
Missions of the Passionists in Hunan the orphan boys will go to the care of 
Father Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. at Paotsing. 


° The old, destitute people in turn will be sent to Fr. Francis' Mission. Of this 
NEW VENTURE in centralizing the orphanage for the Vicariate you will read 


in the Mission Department this issue. 


° It is with something of an apology that Fr. Nicholas 
presents to our readers the problem he faces and the 


burden he will carry in his new work. A reading of his 


appeal will be convincing proof that it is justified and 


urgent. He will be happy to hear from you directly or 
through The Sign. 


* The orphan girls of the Vicariate are in charge of the 
Sisters of Charity—Yiianling, Hunan and Sisters of St. 
Joseph—Chihkiang, Hunan. 
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Catholics and Education 


I joe opening of our school doors is not merely the 
occasion for a seasonal note on education. It is an 
opportune time for a serious consideration of the whole 
subject by parents, teachers and leaders. If we pause 
to pay a deserved tribute to priests, Sisters, Brothers 
and those of the laity who are training our Catholic 
youth, we are reminded immediately of the large num- 
bers of our young people who are still untouched by 
such splendid influences. And in acknowledging the 
praiseworthy sacrifices of those who have made the 
whole system possible by their unselfish support, we 
must regret the too high percentage of unenlightened 
slackers. 

For ignorance must be listed not only as a charitable 
but as a very real reason why some Catholics are not 
interested and do not cooperate in the maintenance of 
their own schools. They will not contribute, because 
they have not been “sold” on the idea of Catholic edu- 
cation. In spite of Catholic scholastic records, in spite 
of the moral training given there (which public 
schools and non-Catholic institutions of learning pro- 
fessedly ignore), some of our people fail to see the 
necessity of religion in education. 

Such blindness implies a misunderstanding of the 
process and the purpose of education. It supposes that 
hours and years of intense drilling, without reference 
to God or moral obligations—not to emphasize an 
actual anti-religious atmosphere—can be offset by ir- 
regular and casual home instructions, or by an ab- 
breviated weekly class at Sunday school. 


OT so simple are the non-Catholics who are now 
reaping, and are at last admitting, the results of 
a system which boasted of its neutrality towards God 
and religion and which left out of education the soul 
of culture, which is the culture of soul. Because it is 
not from the pen of a Catholic educator, but from the 
pages of an undenominational periodical, The Christian 
Century, the following studied admission may have 
weight with those who favor a divorce between re- 
ligion and education. 

“. . . Protestantism is now at the point of discover- 
ing that its youth are adrift on the sea of secular- 
ism. . . . Protestantism has no adequate means of 
communicating to its own children its concepts and 
convictions about God, its senses of the values of its 
own spiritual experiences, its outlook upon time and 
eternity, its sacred lore, its reverence for the Christian 
institutions and liturgies, and its appreciation of the 
poetry and art of the Christian faith. Its failure to 
transmit the elements and the spirit of the Christian 
culture has resulted in the emergence of a Protestant 
generation which may be Christian in its sociabilities 
and affinities, but is pagan in the furniture of its 
mind, Upon its motivation in a crisis of civilization 






neither church nor state may safely count. ... The 
parochial school system of the Roman Catholic Church 
holds, in principle, the future of America in its grasp, 
unless Protestantism awakens to a revolutionary sense 
of its educational responsibility.” 

A system based on the supposition that a thin frost- 
ing of religion smeared on a non-religious foundation, 
like icing on a cake, would suffice, has failed miser- 
ably. It has revealed that none of the Protestant 
beliefs has been transmitted, and that the younger 
generation—untouched by a knowledge of God 
or doctrine or morals—can not be counted upon 
to assist either the Church or the state in the working 
out of any crisis. Since these are the fruits of a godless 
education, those who still idealize and patronize it, 
rather than their own religious schools, should at least 
be prepared to accept its appalling results, 


WJ SEEMS clear enough, then, that one of the most 
urgent problems is to inform disinterested Catho- 
lics themselves of the reasons for using and supporting 
their parochial and higher schools of learning. They 
must be made to see that in our schools there is that 
guidance of soul, that moulding of character, that 
training for future battles which will best fit our 
youth for the noblest in their own lives and for the 
service of God and country. No effort in driving home 
these facts from the pulpit or the press should be 
spared. 

Another thought, in closing, on the public schools. 
In the face of undeniable figures, it is granted by all 
that our Catholic schools save other tax-payers vast 
sums every year. In view of the fact that our Catholics 
are bearing their share of the public school taxes, 
it is hard to understand the spirit of apathy or sur- 
render which prevails amongst us. If we have taxation 
without representation in this case, the fault lies in 
great part with ourselves. There are enough cases on 
record where texts or teachers, or both, are not neu- 
tral on the matter of religion. If we are alarmed at 
the future of pupils who come under this influence, it 
is our duty both as Catholics and as American tax- 
payers to see to it that such conditions are removed. 
Let us speak out when we discover that our money is 
being used to undermine the faith of children of all 
creeds. The public schools do not belong to the godless. 
We have helped to build them and are helping to main- 
tain them. Watchful, organized action will eliminate 
many of the evils now existing. 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 





Turouc the power of a clever and extensive propa- 
ganda the American people have been brought to believe 
that Facism, rather than Communism, is the greatest threat 
in the world to-day. So con- 
sistently has this idea been 
kept before the American 
public that anyone who is 
not actively and vociferously 
anti-Facist is cried down as an obscurantist and reactionary. 
The success of this crusade is a tribute to the propaganda 
machinery of the Communists and a proof, if any more were 
needed, of the stupidity of the so-called liberals and intellec- 
tuals who were its first victims and are now its most fervent 
missionaries. 

The dangers to which Facism may lead, especially if it 
were designed for export to the world—which its leaders 
claim it is not, we do not deny. The point is that the anti- 
Facist Front itself is not so deeply concerned with those 
evils, actual or potential. If it were, it would hate Com- 
munism with even more vehemence, for such evils exist in 
a far more pronounced and far more infectuous form in 
Communism. Yet the dupes (or apostles?) of this clever 
propaganda proclaim that Stalin is the ruler of a great 
democratic country, governed by popular institutions, while 
Mussolini is instanced as a tyrant who imposes his will by 
force on an enslaved people. 

Now the result of all this propaganda is that absolutely 
no good can be seen in a country which is controlled by a 
Facist regime. No words are spared to make us fear what 
may happen. No line is contributed to admit the good that 
has actually been accomplished. In bringing this to our atten- 
tion this month in Jtaly’s Place in the Sun, Owen B. McGuire 
does not bestow a full absolution or benediction upon Facism. 
He describes for us a great nation with a history of unsur- 
passed and, perhaps, unequalled accomplishments. And he 
gives reasons, worthy of serious thought, for the truth of an 
observation made recently by Denis Gwynn in these pages: 
that it will be found, on investigation, that much of the anti- 
Facist propaganda with which we have been assailed is 
merely another outlet for anti-Catholic hatred. 


The Anti-Fascist 
Front 


Tus year has the very dubious honor of being the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the American Protective 
Association, generally known as the A.P.A. Various groups 
of this type, rooted in igno- 
rance and inspired by bigotry, 
have made their appearance 
in the course of American 
history. The K.K.K. and the 
Black Legion have left so unpleasant an odor on the Amer- 
ican scene that it was hoped that the renewal of such organ- 
izations would have no appeal to the citizens of this country. 

It may be, however, that we are too optimistic. There is 
an element amongst us who are not satisfied with the pro- 
tection afforded all citizens by the Constitution, its amend- 


Inciting Class 
Discord 
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ments and a variety of legal enactments. This class feels a 
constant urge to delude itself with a further sense of security 
by forming secret societies. Racial and religious groups will, 
of course, be the enemies against whom protection will be 
sought. 

Now this trend appears to be taking a different direction. 
The recent and current labor troubles, especially in the auto- 
mobile and steel industries, have given rise to a number of 
associations organized in defense of the right to work. Some 
of these have been legitimate. Some have been called in to 
temporary action by lawful authorities. Others are giving 
indications, which they alone are in a position to deny if we 
be wrong, of reviving the spirit of those bitterness-breeding 
societies. 

At a meeting in Johnstown, Pa., delegates from more than 
two-score cities applauded loudly when the speaker shouted, 
“Thank God for Tom Girdler!” Again there was wild and 
prolonged cheering when he continued, “I think we ought 
to send him a telegram congratulating him for smoking out 
those Communists—John L. Lewis, Madame Perkins and 
President Roosevelt.” Such a spirit, in the founding of a 
society, promises no good for peace and the fair settlement 
of our complicated labor difficulties. It is simply a further 
invitation to class discord. 

It is to be hoped that the reaction of labor to such dem- 
onstrations will not be equally senseless incriminations. Such 
a reply would be as harmful to them as this irrational type 
oratory is to capital. Labor has a big job of its own in weed- 
ing out and keeping out radical and irresponsible elements 
and in putting harmony into its forces. Until that is accom- 
plished its sincerest friends will acknowledge that its every 
weakness will be exploited by those who seek to destroy it. 


N INETEEN priests of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati have 
been appointed “to assist labor, to be helpful in industrial 
disputes, in a word, to do all they can in giving sane direction 
to laboring groups.” Their 
services will be free to all, 
without respect to race or 
creed. Here is Archbishop 
McNicholas’ constructive plan 
to meet the social and economic problems that affect the peo- 
ple in his jurisdiction. Volumes of theories or years of aca- 
demic discussions cannot compare with such positive and 
definite action. Not words, but deeds will bring a solution to 
the questions confronting the nation. 

It is fitting that priests should be engaged in this field of 
activity. Understanding and harmony between industry and 
labor cannot be established by force. The application of the 
principles of Christian justice and charity alone offer hope 
for a satisfactory and lasting settlement. The presence and 
disinterested service of priests in the clashes between coz- 
tending economic forces will make for saneness and fairness. 


A Toast to 
Cincinnati 
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Both sides will be impressed with the Church’s desire for 
the common good, Men will not be less likely to think of their 
souls because they are insured of a decent living. 

Any who are inclined to criticize this program of priestly 
service should recall the words of Pope Benedict XV: “Let 
no one of these think that there is a question here of an 
activity that is foreign to the sacred ministry, because it has 
to do with economics; for in this very social question the 
eternal salvation of souls is imperilled.” Idle hands, empty 
stomachs, embittered minds: it is to these that the false 
promises of atheistic Communism most appeal. Imitation 
should be the national and natural reaction to the construc- 
tive Cincinnati plan. 

In making this suggestion of priestly aid in economic and 
social questions we do not forget the fruitful work of indi- 
viduals who are giving their services throughout the country. 
Some months ago Fr. Stroh, C.SS.R., cited a number of 
examples of the efficient mediation of priests in labor ques- 
tions. But problems of this kind do not seem to be growing 
less, A more general interest on the part of the clergy, who 
have had the advantage of an excellent training and who are 
credited with fairness by both sides, may bring new thought 
towards a general solution. Surely so urgent a cause is worth 
the most strenuous effort. It is imperative that such effort be 
not too long postponed. ; 


Tue staging by the Catholic Interracial Council of New 
York, of an “Educators’ Hearing on Interracial Justice” dur- 
ing the Summer Session at Fordham University was a novel 
departure in the presentation 
of social justice topics. The 
meeting was an open investi- 
gation modeled after a Con- 
gressional committee hearing. 
Three presiding justices, headed by Dr. Hudson J. Oliver, 
New York physician, ruled upon the testimony of five wit- 
nesses who were interrogated, first by a “general counsel,” 
Gerard L, Carroll, an attorney, and by the more vocal of the 
200 spectators. 

Testimony was taken, as to the basic problems of the 
American Negro and his status as a minority group, from 
the points of view of religion, vocational opportunity, health, 
education and racial discrimination generally. The witness 
chair was occupied successively by the Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., associate editor of America and author of the currently 
published study, /nterracial Justice; Elmer A. Carter, editor 
of the leading Negro monthly, Opportunity; Dr. Peter Murray 
of the Harlem Hospital Staff; Maceo A. Thomas, New York 
businessman; and Dr. Edward E. Best, also of the Harlem 
Hospital. 

Reactions after the two-and-a-half hour session were varied 
but uniformly favorable. Unanimously, the audience voted 
through a resolution calling upon Catholic educators every- 
where to interest themselves in problems of interracial adjust- 
ment and demanding that, at least in the North, such Catholic 
colleges as have not yet done so, open their doors for equal 
opportunities to colored youth. 

Expectations. were hopeful, optimistic. Apathy, among 
Catholics, toward the plight of the Negro, was thought to be 
waning. Sociology, ethics and economics courses in Catholic 
institutions were said to be reflecting this new interest—an 
interest which is being more and more commented upon by 
non-Catholic workers in the interracial field. 

Only in the future when this movement rolls along with a 
momentum awakening national attention will there be full 
appreciation of those who are now planning so well and so 
unselfishly for interracial justice. More welcome than any 
words of commendation will be the active and immediate sup- 


Educators’ Hearing on 
Interracial Justice 
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port of this urgent cause by those who are in a position to 
lend their intelligent services. 


Tere used to be an old advertising slogan about improv- 
ing the appearance of a package since the goods could not 
be improved. We are far from believing that the contents of 
THE SIGN are beyond better- 
ing. As a matter of fact we 
are led to believe, from the 
comments of our subscribers, 
that there is a constant trend 
to advanced quality in the contributions appearing in these 
pages. Failure on our part to move in this direction would 
be unfaithfulness to our trust. Indeed so abundant is the ma- 
terial which reaches us from an alert and capable group of 
writers, that selection becomes a real problem. 

At the same time we have been consulting experienced per- 
sons with a view to present this material in the best possible 
manner. After discussion with Mr. James L. Goggins, an 
outstanding typographer of the Cuneo Press—one of the 
largest and best equipped in the country—we have decided 
upon a change of type. Beginning with the October issue the 
body type of THE S1e6n will be Ionic, 8-point on 10. Head- 
ings will be set in various sizes of Stymie, sub-heads and 
poems in Memphis. To the uninitiated these names may be 
meaningless. But next month’s number will speak for itself. 
We believe that you will find it modern, clean-cut and 
definitely more readable. Since this change is made for your 
pleasure and convenience we shall be grateful to have your 
candid comments on it. 

We should like to remind our readers again that we are 
happy to have them reveal their opinons about THE SIGN. 
This month, for example, we publish a number of letters in 
which our subscribers freely express themselves. Some are 
enthusiastic about particular articles. Others register their 
reasons for disagreement. Such communications prove that 
the magazine is being read with keen interest. This is most 
encouraging. Ours is not merely a job of publishing. We 
are obligated to the serious endeavor of instructing and 
enlightening Catholics on matters which closely concern 
them. Reader interest in our articles, in the support of adver- 
tisers and in obtaining new subscribers is necessary and 
appreciated. 


A New Style 
for The Sign 


To RT. REV. MSGR. DUANE HUNT, on his appoint- 
ment as Bishop of Salt Lake City. {To Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
George Rehring, S.T.D., on his appointment as Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cincinnati. {To the 
generous American Catholic 
woman who donated a new 
mission boat to the Hudson 
Bay Vicariate. {To the Trini- 
tarian Fathers of Stirling, N. J., on the beginning of their 
one-day retreats for workers. {To Fr. E. J. Ferger, editor 
of the Buffalo Catholic Union and Times, for the free service 
rendered the Catholic Press in his reports from Spain. {To 
Most Rev. James Kearney, D.D. on his appointment as 
Bishop of Rochester, N. Y. {To the Marist Fathers on the 


Toasts Within 
the Month 


centenary of their missionary work in Oceania. {To Rev.: 


Patrick Byrne, M.M., on his selection as first Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Kyoto, Japan. {To Fr. Thorn, O.P., first Dominican 
ordained in Norway since the Reformation. {To the mem- 
bers of St. Joseph’s Young Priests’ Society, Dublin—Ireland, 
which has aided well over a hundred priests to complete 
their studies. {To Most Rev. Ambrose Pinger, O.F.M., 
recently appointed Vicar Apostolic of Chow Tsun, China. 
§To Fr. Stanislaus Ambrosini, C.P., on his appointment as 
Prefect Apostolic of Tanganyika. 
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= HILAIRE BELLOC’S NEW SERIES 
end 
“1! “The Church and the Modern World” 
a @ urch anda the odern or 
of 
er- 
ble 
i | pea and scholar, Hilaire Belloc’s acknowledged literary gift 
“. is appreciated by a wide audience that is not limited to Catholics. 
1e 
d- For years his historical articles have appeared in the pages of THE SIGN. 
nd 
be 
lf. ECAUSE of the battle in which the Church is now engaged on a world- 
~ wide front, we have asked this noted author to enlarge on the causes 
ur and phases of that conflict. This series, which will analyze the struggle 
re between the Church and the now attempted revolution of human society 
" through anti-Christian forces, will begin next month under the general 
re title of THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN WORLD. 
1r 
at 
st  Sevmnepaen the introductory article, A New Departure, the subjects 
j which will call for extensive consideration are: 
n 
= 
. The Natural and the Supernatural 
Nationalism 
. Property 
The Family 
4 
C Human Dignity 
! A Summary 
E ARE SURE that this series will be read with interest and profit. 
| For it cannot be denied that there is now no other serious oppo- 
nent to the anti-Christian revolution save the Catholic Church and the 
spirit and quality of its individual members. 
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THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


Wrat the Founding Fathers of the Republic would have 
thought if they had had a vision of America in 1928 is the 
interesting speculation of Herbert Agar in ‘“‘Land of the Free.” 
The supposition is not complimentary to Alexander Hamilton: 


Hamilton, I think, is the only one of the great founders 
of our nation who, had be been shown a vision of America in 
1928, would not have hidden his eyes for pity. Jefferson, 
with eighteenth-century sensibility, might have swooned at 
the sight. Madison would have been less surprised, but just 
as little pleased. Washington, with his vision of a farming 
empire led by a class of great landowners, would have wished 
he had stayed at home in Mount Vernon to tend his gardens. 
John Adams would have tried to deny his pain with a bitter 
gibe at human nature. But Hamilton would have smiled and 
said: “Yes. This is what I planned. Isn’t it rich? Isn’t it big ? 
Isn’t it powerful?” Had anyone told him that almost sixty 
per cent of the families could not buy basic necessities, he 
would have said: “Of course. The people is always poor. 
The people, sir, is a great beast!””» Had anyone shown him 
the textile mills of Paterson or the coal-mines of West Vir- 
ginia, he would have approved, on the whole, though here 
and there he would have found traces of humanitarianism to 
condemn. And from time to time he would certainly cry out: 
“What's this? A manufactory where there are no children at 
all? Are the little ones to be a burden on the community 
when they might just as well be making cotton?” 

If the test of statesmanship is the degree of influence on 
the course of events, Hamilton was a great statesman. He 
was determined that America should copy the new economy 
of England, since that way lay the quickest rise to riches— 
riches, for Hamilton, meaning a plutocratic class, for he 
uld have thought that Jefferson’s nation of small owners 
doomed to a mean poverty. 


AMERICAN STUDENT ABROAD 


AUD PALMER THAYER describes in ‘“‘Scribners’”’ last sea- 

season’s trek through five countries as an American leader 
of a student. and graduate group representing a dozen American 
colleges: 


The final and clear-eyed awakening to the fact that my 
larges were running true to form came in the courtyard 
of a hotel in southern France when one of the sweet young 
things, in whom my faith had reposed, leaped upon a parked 
bicycle with shrill cries and treated the natives to an exhibi- 
tion of “free” wheeling amid the startled traffic. 
| looked for exasperation; expected anger; perhaps even 
ped for startled amazement from the local college man 
was our guide. Expectation and even hope ebbed 
weakly before the air of tolerant placidity. “Don’t be dis- 
turbed,” he told me gently. “People won’t mind. They expect 
\merican students to act like wild Indians” .... 
In Paris, it seems, they never learn. Our party, some 
hundred Americans, was received in the gorgeously decorated 
City Hall by the Head of the Council. One memory connected 
vith that reception will never leave me. It is the picture 
of a young man, attired in an old camp sweater and the 
rumpled trousers that most of them affected, shambling lazily 
down the corridor. On either side of him were the industrial 
murals that others made long journeys to study. He gave 
them not a glance. On either side of him was the real object 
of his interest—a row of buttons that controlled the lights 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


along the corridor. As he ambled, he snapped the lights on 
one by one. When he reached the end of the corridor there 
was behind him a display of electrical illumination that must 
have thrilled his childish heart. He ambled on without a 
backward look without a thought of returning to snap the 
lights off again..... 

It would be a little startling if the American student should 
learn—as of course he will not, since he rejoices that he has 
stopped learning, or will in a year or two—that among 
those peoples whom he has contemptuously labeled “Dagoes” 
or “Johnny Bulls” or “Frogs,” and whose plumbing he 
scorns, he is in turn labeled as “Savage” or “Wild Indian.” 
The colleges seem to have no known cure for the mentality 
that invariably reads “inferior” into the “foreign” label. 


WHITES IN NEGRO CHURCHES 
r) 


|" is a fact that a good many white people attend services in 
Negro churches. What is the reason for this? One explanation 
is given in the “Interracial Review’’: 


Pretty nearly every large Negro Catholic Church has a 
number of steady white worshipers, who come there out of 
preference even when not living in the vicinity. Some 
churches frequented by Negroes have great difficulty in 
keeping out the influx of whites, so that the Negroes may 
not themselves be crowded out. People lay aside all their 
notions of the repugnance of kneeling in God’s House with 
worshipers of another skin, once the God’s House is in 
some manner allocated to the Negro. 

The same is true to some extent of Protestant churches. 
The late John D. Rockefeller used often to attend a Negro 
church in Augusta, Ga., in preference to the others in the 
city, although he attended some of them too. This was in 
those years when he came annually to Augusta before locat- 
ing in Florida for his winters. 

According to Richard Reid, in the Augusta Bulletin for 
June 23rd, an Augusta Negro explained this preference to 
a white inquirer by saying: “In our church lights we burn 
kerosene.” 

That may have been John D.’s motive; but the explanation 
usually afforded for this phenomenon in Catholic churches 
is that white people are attracted by the devotion and rever- 
ence that Negro Catholics manifest. 


ERRORS OF THE LEFT 


§ OME significant truths regarding certain modern trends are 
expressed by Salvador de Madariaga in ‘‘The Errors of the 
Left in the Right-Left War’’ in the ‘‘New York Times’’: 


The Soviet Union differs in nothing, as to militarism and 
lack of freedom of thought, from Nazi Germany or from 
Fascist Italy. It is heavily armed; was so from the very 
outset, and has taken over the worst forms of Western 
militarism. The well-meaning but naive publicists who fall 
into democratic ecstasies at the “democratic” trend of the 
new Soviet Constitution forget that liberty and class warfare 
are utterly incompatible; for liberty is incompatible with all 
kinds of war, internal or external—and that dictatorships are 
particularly successful at “eyewash.” .... 

Symbol of the reactionary character of Communism is the 
clenched fist. It is hard to see how anyone can identify it 
with the policy of peace and good-will. Whenever it has 
been adopted as a symbol of national policy, along with the 
so-called popular front whose military character is written 
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large on its very name, it has led to civil war. Two or three 
years of clenched-fist and popular-front propaganda have 
led to the Spanish Civil War. .... 

The militant, warlike, violent school of Spanish socialism, 
represented by Largo Caballero, which won over both the 
bold but liberal democratic policy of Spanish socialism repre- 
sented by Prieto and the liberal democratic intellectualist 
conception of Azania, after having trapped them into a 
“Popular Front,” led Spain to a civil war. Let the whole 
West watch the Spanish tragedy and say with Thomas 
Moore: “There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


A SIGNIFICANT change has taken place in recent years in the 
cultural relationship of England and America. Indications of 
it are pointed out in ‘The Cultural Barometer” by V. F. Calverton 
in “Current History”’: 


Skipping now to England, where I happen to be at the 
present time, the first thing that is bound to strike an Ameri- 
can who is interested in the cultural developments of both 
countries is the dearth of good English plays and the over- 
whelming predominance of American films. No matter 
where you turn, on Oxford street, in Picadilly, or on the 
Strand, Hollywood celebrities stare you in the face: Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Spencer Tracy, Franchot Tone, 
Claudette Colbert, Irene Dunne, and a host of others. 
Hollywood has swamped London with its wares. And this, 
I understand, is no new phenomenon. It is an accepted fact by 
now. 

It is a curious commentary on the two countries and their 
cultural relationships in the past to discover this reversal 
of influence. Prior to the Twentieth Century nothing in 
America was considered good unless it had the stamp of 
England upon it, whereas in England there was little that 
was considered good if it had the stamp of America upon 
it. Today America reveres its own things and no longer 
looks up to English things, and England in many fields be- 
sides the cinema is forced to respect American things even 
more than its own. 

England at last is waking up to the significance of Ameri- 
can culture. Up to a short while ago, most Englishmen con- 
sidered American culture a barbarous extension of British, 
but today there is a clear-cut realization in England that the 
United States has developed a culture of its own, which 
has a significance and challenge of its own, and can no more 
be ignored than French or German culture. 


WHAT THE CUSTOMER WANTS 


“HE NEW WORLD,” official weekly of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, recently asked its members what they thought of it. 
“The Witness’’ commented on the replies as follows: 


Some of the criticisms, bracketed in pairs, undoubtedly 
gave the editor pause. The customer is probably always right, 
but the customer doesn’t always know just what he wants. 

Thus the critics suggested: 

“Bigger and better headlines,’ 
headlines.” 

“Increase community advertising,” and “Eliminate all ads.” 

“More fiction, please,” and “Eliminate fiction.” 

“Publish a picture page,” and “Too many pictures now 
used.” 

“More news about parishes, clubs, etc.” and “Cut down on 
parish and club news.” 

“Increase size to eight columns,” (paper is now seven 
columns) and “Use a smaller page size.” 

“Too much school news,” and “Put in a section for each 
high school.” “ 


’ 


and “Eliminate banner 


’ 
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“More about Catholic dancing parties,” and “Omit notices 
about dancing, bunco, etc.” 

Mature reflection and consideration of criticism that we 
have heard convinces us that many a Catholic wants his 
diocesan paper to be as glossy as Fortune, pert as Time, pic- 
torial as Life, bulky as a Sears-Roebuck catalogue, scholarly 
as a Ph.D. dissertation, simple as a fourth reader, precise as 
the United States Bureau of Standards, and interesting as a 
murder trial. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME ? 


|F candidates for political office were given names that suited 
their characters as is done among certain Indian tribes, they 
would have considerable difficulty in persuading the public to 
vote for them. The following refers to an election on the Sisseton 
Indian reservation in 1887: 


The victor, chosen from a field of able candidates, was 
Man-Who-Makes-Sneak-on-Public-Institutions. Apparently, 
his election was inspired by the implication of his name that 
he could do the most good for his constituents. His opponents 
may have been equally well qualified, but their names were 
less appealing. They were Old-Man-Who-Cusses-Without- 
Principle and Young-Man-With-High-Ambitions. 

Old-Necessity was victorious in the race for Justice of 
Peace over Man-Afraid-of-Two-Deuces and Young-Man- 
Who-Got-Thirty-Days. 

Young-Man-Who-Always-Gets-Licked emerged the victor 
in a race for election as constable. 


BABY DOE TABOR 


N item in ‘‘Sidelights of the Week’ in the “New York 
Times” illustrates well Gray’s famous line: ‘the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave’’: 


An old woman froze to death about two years ago in a 
shack beside the famous Matchless Mine in Leadville, Col. 
As “Baby Doe” Tabor she had once been a Denver social 
leader, had been a beauty, too. At her wedding to Senator 
H. A. W. Tabor in 1883, her dress was said to have cost 
$7,000. President Arthur was on hand to toast the bride. It 
was all because her husband had made $10,000,000 out of 
the Matchless Mine. But he squandered his fortune; the 
mine became no longer profitable, and he died practically 
penniless in 1899, admonishing his wife to “hold on to the 
Matchless.” 

Baby Doe followed his advice for the rest of her life. 
Legend has it that she defended the Matchless with a 
shotgun. But eventually it passed into other hands, and 
when Baby Doe died she had nothing but mementos stored 
in some old trunks. Last week from Denver came word that 
the Matchless had been leased by its present owners, that 
soon miners would again seek treasure in the workings that 
once made Tabor a bonanza king and his wife the belle of the 
mining frontier. 


PROHIBITION IN INDIA 


F VIDENTLY anti-alcoholic legislation is no more efficacious in 
India than in America, if we can believe the column of 
‘‘Bob Davis Reveals’’ in the ‘New York Sun’’: 


Sandwiched in among the thousands of Mohammedans 
celebrating the feast of the Muharram, described in a pre- 
vious column, I was reminded that the Prophet was ag’in 
alcohol. Said I to a British cop—stern, brass-decorated 
and swanko in his shorts: “Is it not remarkable that these 
people can pull off a peppy show like this and throw such 
fits of abandon without a shot of redeye in the windpipe?” 

“Says you,” replied the bobbie, tightening his belt. 
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JUST A FEW QUESTIONS 


THE department ‘‘The Sun’s Rays,”’ in the ‘‘New York Sun,” 
gives a list of the demands patrons made on a library assistant 
in a small branch library with a book collection of about 17,000 


volumes. 


From 4-6 P. M. 

They wanted: A description of the “House of Life.” An 
easy book for a foreigner. A book on transportation prob- 
lems. Material on the Supreme Court—seven requests. Mak- 
ing a will, Damon and Pythias—or Dante and Beatrice— 
“either one.” “Worthwhile book about the Negro.” Value 
of manners. How to be an embalmer, or a book on stuffing 
birds. The geometrical value of the bee’s hive. An autobiog- 
raphy—*‘‘one written by a man about a woman.” 

Also: Proportional representation. Who first said “Truth 
is stranger than fiction”? Origin of the handkerchief. Safety 
—five requests. Schecter poultry case. Superstition about 
seven. First clocks. Blood donors. Shangri-la, Carcasonne 
and Utopias. Charter—New York City—present and pro- 
posed—seven requests. The Film Library. Beauty culture. 
Witchcraft in Salem. Biography—‘“one written more like a 
story than these are.” 

From 7-9 P. M. 

“Three fictions of adventure without a woman in ’em.” 
Vincent Van Gogh. Secretarial training. Manufacture of 
glass. Myth of Persephone. History of dolls. Oldest house in 
New York. Constitution for a girls’ club. Something about 
amorphous sulphur. Story of the Stock Exchange. Massa- 
chusetts charter. 

Also: Trigonometry—‘“not a whole book, one _ boiled 
down.” Something about building and loan associations. 
Congressional district boundaries. “What a research worker 
has to know.” Book on euthenics. Tap dancing. Recipe for 
biscuit dough for shortcake. Historical novel about old New 
York. Ditto about Staten Island. Infra-red photography. 
Gothic architecture. Annuities. What paintings of El Greco 
are in America. Translation of Spanish slang phrase, 
“manana, pola manana.” How to make Scotch beer. 

Also: Soldering. Ten antidotes. Rules of proof reading. 
What is Kaplan’s test? Six paintings that are in the Brook- 
lyn Museum, with descriptions. Song about Sylvia in one 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Ionization theory of Arrhenius. Trol- 
leys and buses. Feeding goldfish. What two kinds of cable- 
grams are there? How do they differ? Where is McBurney’s 
point? Subject of Ferrux and Pollux. What famous literary 
person murdered her mother? Where is Iona? What State 
produces the most wheat? Where is it easiest to get a 
divorce? Who wrote “Miss Kilmansegg and her precious 
leg”? What country was responsible for the world war? 
And what one lost the most by it? 

Lights out and closing time. The dust cover on the desk, 
and all of the staff was on its way home. 





RELIGION IN ROCHESTER ‘ 


N announcement in the ‘Post-Bulletin’? of Rochester, Min- 

nesota, gives an indication of the level to which preaching 

has descended in certain quarters. The advertisement declares 

that Russell H. Olson will preach on the following subjects at the 
Rochester Gospel Tabernacle: 


Sunday 11:00 a.m. “Why That Nauseated Feeling ?” 

Sunday 7:30 p.m. “God’s Stimulant.” 

Tuesday: “Why Were Noah’s Carpenters Lost?” 

Wednesday: “Can the Richest Man in Rochester go to 
Heaven ?” 

Thursday: “The Folly of Five Fools.” 

Friday: “Red Shirts; Black Shirts; Brown Shirts; Silver 
Shirts; Green Shirts; Night Shirts; Dirty Shirts; White 
Shirts.” 


THE +f SIGN 
NO, NOT ALONE 


‘HE following dialogue, between Myself and 1, is by Arthur B. 
Rhinow and is taken from a recent issue of the ‘Christian 
Century”’: 


Myseli—Stand here and view the spectacle of all the ages, 

I—More than creation’s glorious pageant ? 

Myseli—Much more. Behold the Man of Sorrows toiling 
to the Cross. 

I—That little group? Compared to that a Roman 
triumph— ; 

Myseli—Is just a pale and puny show. 

I—Who are those men in ancient garb that march with 
him? 

Myselfi—They are the prophets of the days gone by. 

I—Their lines of sorrow are alight with joy. 

Myselfi—They march with him to victory. 

I—And now this song I hear, like thunder grand and 
yet like zephyr sweet. 

Myself—A paean of the hosts above. 

I—And all this multitude approaching now, a multitude 
of countless millions. 

Myself—He draws all men unto him. 


THE REAL SPAIN 


THE following is the farewell speech delivered by an officer 
of the Spanish Army, in the name of General Franco, to for- 
eign prisoners set free by the Generalissimo of the Nationalist 
Army: 


His Excellency Generalissimo Franco requests me to tell 
you, at this very moment, when you are about to leave Spain 
to return to your homes, that he does not hold you respon- 
sible for having taken arms against our cause. 

For that reason he grants you your freedom. 

You, workmen of different nationalities, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Rumanians, Hungarians, you have been misled 
by a false propaganda which, taking advantage of your un- 
employment, had you enlisted in the Red Army. 

Many of you were engaged as workmen, but afterwards you 
had been forced to shoulder a gun. You had been made to 
believe that you were protecting humanity and Justice 
against Tyranny and Oppression, but the experience you 
have been through has taught you to form your own judg- 
ment concerning the murdering of defenseless people, viola- 
tions, robbery and pillage of artistic treasures from churches 
and museums. 

Many of you have been witnesses of execrable deeds which 
have proved to you that you were not fighting for a right 
cause but, on the contrary, that you were serving the Soviet’s 
destructive ends which differ completely from the real, au- 
thentic and chivalrous Spain. The humanitarian feelings 
that you have found in the Nationalist Territory, its Chris- 
tian Spirit, its respect for life and freedom of conscience 
have shown you that it is here that true civilization has its 
stand. The traditional noble traits of the Spanish people are 
stronger than ever now that Franco leads Spain. 

You must be grateful to the humane feelings of Generalis- 
simo Franco who is granting you your freedom, regardless 
of your nationality... . 

Love your Country and do not let yourselves be lured again 
by false internationalist theories which, as you know well, 
lead to the Inferno of Red Spain. 

Generalissimo Franco is sparing your lives and giving you 
your freedom. He does not demand anything from you in 
exchange. 

Don’t let this surprise you. We are and represent the real 
Spain, sure of our Victory and of our Power. Only the strong 
know how to be generous! 
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Little Ones Who Believe 


A Weighty Obligation Rests on Teachers and Parents to 
Show Forth the Spirit of Christ in the Educating of Children 


Onxce again September has come. 
The summer is on the wane and vaca- 
tion days are over. Home again from 
the seashore, from the mountains, from 
camp and trail, are those who were for- 
tunate enough to get away from things. 
For thousands of others who are an- 
chored by circumstances to their noisy 
abodes in crowded city streets comes 
welcome coolness as the shadows of eve- 
ning begin to gather earlier and the first 
tinge of autumn promises relief from the 
burden of the day and the heats. The 
interval of play is over and the nation 
goes back to work. And the nation’s 
children go back to school. 

The first day of school in the first 
grade. A group of youngsters hardly 
emerged from babyhood making their 
first venture into the serious business of 
living.. There they are at their places 
in the class room. Their mothers, who 
brought them to school, have departed. 
The teacher has succeeded in achieving 
some semblance of order. The moment 
they have looked forward to, now with 
glad expectance and now with dread, 
has come. They are in school. 

I wonder how many of us realize 
what a tremendous change in a child’s 
life is made by his first day in school. 
Look into their little faces and see ex- 
pressed there the eagerness, the fear, the 
satisfaction, the misgivings, the joy and 
the loneliness that are creating a tur- 
moil in their hearts. Theirs has been 
the joyous freedom of the home, and 
now they are sensing the beginnings of 
regimentation. They have moved in a 
circle where love and affection and deep 
personal interest reigned. Now they 
are in the hands of strangers. Hereto- 
fore, more or less play has been given 
to their whims and caprices. Now they 
sense the fact that they are members of 
a group, with all that this implies of 
giving up one’s own way. Even in a 
school whose regime is based on reason 
and a full sympathetic understanding of 
child nature, the first day in school 
must be a profound shock to little boys 
and girls. 


OWEVER, it is a necessary shock. 
It is part of the price we pay for 
being civilized. As far as children are 


By George Johnson 


concerned, they are more than willing 
to grow up and belong and they take 
keen interest in everything that promises 
to hurry them away from babyhood. 
Grown-ups may feel an occasional nos- 
talgia for childhood. The normal child 
is eager to have done with it. Naturally, 
he finds the business of growing up 
rather difficult at times. It takes its toll 
ot his freedom and irresponsibility and 
hurts and bruises him more than a little. 
Yet all in all he is willing to pay the 
price in order that he may be emanci- 
pated from helplessness and dependency 
and satisfy that urge which is in every 
human creature to be sufficient unto 
himself. 


ONTEMPLATING these little first- 

graders, we who have grown tc 
man’s and woman’s estate may be par- 
doned for having some misgivings and 
for feeling a bit sad. We wonder what 
the world will be like twenty years hence 
when they have achieved their major- 
ity. Things can and do happen with 
breath-taking rapidity these days, and 
though a score of years is but a short 
time, it is long enough, the tempo of 
change constantly accelerating, to pro- 
duce a world quite different from that 
in which we live to-day. Some people 
are quite sure that there is little ahead 
for these children save misery and fear 
and insecurity. Others of us are more 
hopeful. Somehow we have faith that 
God, in Whose Hands they are, will 
take care of them and that things some- 
how or other will get better and better 
as time goes on. We can usually bank 
on the intelligence of human beings to 


find a way out, and the power of Him. 


Who said, “I am come that they may 
have life, and have it more abundantly,” 
is constantly being made perfect in our 
infirmity. 

However, as far as the youngsters 
who just now are entering the first 
grade in our Catholic schools are con- 
cerned, there is no denying the fact that 
twenty years h nce they will be facing 
challenges that few of us have known. 
The reason they are in the Catholic 
school is that their parents are fully 
conscious of their responsibility for giv- 
ing them a Christian education. They 
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realize that it is their duty “to cooper- 
ate with divine grace in forming Christ 
in these children of theirs who have 
been regenerated by Baptism.” They 
know full well that they would not be 
cooperating with divine grace were they 
to entrust the education of their boys 
and girls to those who are strangers to 
Christ. They are fully convinced of the 
truth of the Saviour’s words, “What 
does it profit a man to gain the whole 
world if he lose his own soul.” Their 
zeal is to enable their children to become 
partakers in the riches that are reserved 
for those who belong to Christ. 


ERE the civilization and the cul- 
ture in which their children are 
growing up thoroughly Christian and 
Catholic, the task of the Catholic parent 
would be immeasurably simpler. Then 
everything that the child saw or heard 
or did would in some manner contribute 
to the formation of Christian character. 
In the Middle Ages, when men lived by 
faith and their religion dominated all 
their activities, there were none of the 
stresses and strains that we experience 
at the present time, when religion is 
pushed to one side and becomes an ever 
waning influence in the economic, politi- 
cal, social and even moral life of the 
nation. To-day the Catholic child has 
not gone two blocks from his home be- 
fore he is subjected in some way or other 
to influences that contradict the lessons 
his parents have striven to i _‘Icate. 
There may be in the next t ty years 
a tremendous renaissance of .eligion in 
American life. Yet at the present mo- 
ment the portents are all in the other 
direction. Everyone, of course, is fully 
conscious of our religious decadence. 
Yet few there are who seriously enter- 
tain the notion that the Church must be 
rehabilitated.’ On the contrary, those 
who claim to be social philosophers and 
who devote themselves to what they 
call social planning, take it for granted 
that the Church is through. They are 
searching about for some substitute for 
religion. Naturalism and secularism are 
in the saddle to-day and it would almost 
seem that they must ride their headlong 
course unto destruction and disillusion 
until the nation will be ready to listen 
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again to the Voice that continues to 
thunder down the ages: “I am the Lord 
hy God; thou shalt not have strange 
gods before Me.” 

This being so, parents and all others 
who are responsible for the Christian 
education of our boys and girls need to 
be fully aware of all the implications of 
their task. These children will grow up 
to manhood and womanhood in the 
midst of a godless society. By the very 
nature of things, they will be strangers 
spiritually in a strange land. They need 
to be strengthened with might accord- 
ing to the inward man and be inspired 
with a living, undying loyalty to Christ 
if they are to survive. Their religion 
must be made part and parcel of their 
very being, so that it may control and 
color their every instinct. It is only thus 
that they can preserve their own faith 
in the first place, and in the second place 
become witnesses to the Truth in a 
world that has turned its back on the 
Truth. 


- 


HE beginning and the center of true 

Christian education is of course the 
home. In every detail it must exemplify 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. Herein lies 
the great responsibility of parents. 
Every Catholic child has the right to a 
good Catholic father and mother. He 
may be provided with every possible 
domestic comfort and convenience, but 
if he is forced to live in the company 
of a man or a woman who is second or 
third-rate morally and spiritually, he is 
being deprived of something for which 
there is no compensation. 

Parents who have a low regard for 
honesty, for charity or for the canons of 
decency, are doing a great harm to their 
sons and daughters. After all, the child 
lives most of his life in the atmosphere 
of the home, and if that atmosphere is 
spiritually unhealthy, nothing short of a 
miracle will preserve him from its poi- 
sonous effects. Children learn from ex- 
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ample. If they observe their elders liv- 
ing worldly lives, they are bound to be- 
come worldlings. 

The child goes to school, and one can 
understand his bewilderment when he 
discovers, as he frequently does, that the 
standards of righteousness and the ideals 
of a good life that are inculcated in the 
class room are not observed in his home. 
The result is that he readily comes to 
look upon the school as representing 
something unreal and standing for a 
point of view that has no actual value. 
After all, children are naturally more 
loyal to their parents than to their 
teachers. Rather than admit that their 
parents are wrong, they will arrive at 
the conviction that their teachers do not 
know what they are talking about. 

Incidentally, children are shrewd 
enough not to miss the point that fre- 
quently enough their teachers do not 
practice what they preach. Where the 
teacher is a religious, the evil effect of 
this sort of thing is greatly intensified. 
The following incident will serve to il- 
lustrate this point. Recently a friend of 
mine was preparing to go out to con- 
fession on a Saturday afternoon. Her 
ten-year-old boy said, “Mother, I do not 
see why you have to bother about going 
to confession. You never do anything 
wrong.” “Oh, I do plenty that’s wrong,” 
she answered. “Think of all the times 
that I get annoyed with you when you 
do not behave, and lose my temper.” 
“Lose your temper!” answered the boy, 
“You never lose your temper very much. 
If you want to see someone lose their 
temper, you ought to come around and 
watch our teacher.” 

Of course, we cannot expect all 
teachers any more than we can expect 
all parents to be living saints. Yet all 
of us who have anything to do with the 
upbringing of children should realize 
the great obligation that is ours for 
striving to become better and better 
human beings. It is so easy to give scan- 
dal to these little ones who believe in 
Christ, and in view of what 
they have to face in the future 
it certainly behooves us to 
strive for that spirituality and 
self-control which will be- 
queath them a memory that 
can serve as a standard of 
rectitude for them all the days 
of their lives. 

It is precisely because there 
is such a striking contradic- 
tion between the spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of the 
modern world that Catholic 
schools to-day, from kinder- 
garten to university, need to 
become more and more deep- 
ly Catholic. The Holy Father 
tells us that the mere fact that 
a school gives some religious 
instruction does not make it a 
fit place for Catholic students. 


THE *f SIGN 


“To be this,” he says, “it is necessary 
that all the teaching, the whole organ. 
ization of the school and its teachers, 
syllabus and textbooks in every branch, 
be regulated by the Christian spirit 
under the direction and maternal super- 
vision of the Church, so that religion 
may be in very truth the foundation and 
crown of the youth’s entire training.” 

There is a Catholic philosophy of edu. 
cation because there is a Catholic philo- 
sophy of life. For the Catholic, religion 
is not just an appendage to his exist. 
ence. It is the heart and soul, the warp 
and woof of his living. It affects every- 
thing that he thinks and says and does 
and every relationship into which he 
enters. It is the definition of his culture 
and the soul of his civilization. But it 
cannot become all this if he has learned 
it apart from actual living as some- 
thing added on to the rest of his 
education. 


HESE little ones in the first grade 

must, to be sure, learn how to read 
and write and spell and figure. In all these 
operations we need to take care that 
they have the requisite fluency and speed 
and accuracy. Yet if we accomplish this 
much with them, and no more, we may 
write ourselves down as unprofitable ser- 
vants. More important by far than the 
possession of these skills is a Christian 
conscience concerning their use. The 
school has a responsibility for impart- 
ing the fundamentals of literacy. Yet the 
possession of these fundamentals guaran- 
tees nothing with regard to Christian 
character. Something, however, in this 
direction will be guaranteed if while 
the children acquire skill in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, they be given 
opportunity to put the skill to work in 
actual. situations which afford oppor- 
tunities for utilizing them as God wants 
them to be utilized. 

We learn to live by living. The closer 
the class room approximates actual life, 
the more that it requires of the children 
in the way of judgments and decisions 
and responsibilities that are real, the 
more effective will be its work. And by 
the same token, the more responsibility 
the school puts on the individual child, 
the more opportunities it affords him for 
initiative and self-direction, the less it 
regiments him and subjects him to the 
arbitrary tyranny of the teacher, the bet- 
ter his chances of achieving true char- 
acter devolpment. 

Particularly in the early grades there 
should be a close cooperation between 
the home and the school. The things that 
are real and actual in the child’s home 
life should be the basis of the curri- 
culum in the school, and parents and 
teachers should work together in under- 
standing and enlightened cooperation in 
orler that there may be the greatest 
possible continuity in the education of 
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the child. In the lower grades it is of 
transcendent importance that the school 
give to every child that individual atten- 
tion and guidance to which he has a 
right as a personality and without which 
much of his education will miss fire. No 
end of harm has been done to children, 
both educationally and morally, by 
teachers who failed to understand where 
they differed individually from other 
children, who forced them to attempt 
tasks for which they were not fitted or 
failed to provide them with tasks that 
were equal to their ability, who took no 
cognizance of the feeling side of them, 
and all in all regarded them as so many 
automata to be pushed hither and yon, 
manipulated this way and that way as it 
suited their own adult whim and caprice. 


HERE is much discussion nowadays 

about the necessity of changing the 
curricula of schools to meet the changed 
circumstances of the time. There are 
extremists who would jettison the en- 
tire traditional curriculum, and _ ex- 
tremists on the other side who fight with 
all the power that is in them against the 
introduction of anything new or differ- 
ent. There are those who talk with con- 
tempt of the fads and frills of modern 
education and bewail the golden, olden 
days when nothing was taught save the 
bare essentials. The controversy fre- 
quently waxes bitter and there is no end 
ot sarcasm and ridicule and calling of 
names. 

Now, reason and common _ sense 
would seem to indicate that when times 
change schools must change. Of course, 
there are certain essentials which are of 
perennial value, but even these essentials 
need to be organized and presented dif- 
ferently in different times. Our Saviour 
warns us against putting new wine into 
old bottles and praises the scribe who 
brings forth from his treasure new 
things as well as old. One wonders 
whether in this highly mechanistic age, 
when everything is ready-made and 
most processes reduced to routine, the 
schools have not a particular obligation 
to develop and rescue the creative ener- 
gies of the child. Experience proves that 
music and art and construction work and 
socialized activities of one kind or other 
answer some deep need in the heart of 
the child and have a wonderful value 
for the development of personality and 
the training of character. Sight and 
hearing are but two of our senses. 
Sometimes we can find the truth through 
the tips of our fingers, sometimes through 
the activity of our muscles, sometimes 
through the doing rather than through 
just mere seeing and listening. A very 
learned and successful lawyer remarked 
to me the other day, “The time that I 
got the most out of when I was in school 
was the time I wasted.” He wasted it by 
reading books that were not on the 


required list, by cultivating a 
love for music and art, by min- 
gling with other people and 
learning from them. I dare say 
many a man would come to the 
same conclusion were he to 
give the matter much thought. 

Recently my seven year old 
nephew accompanied me on an 
extensive automobile trip. We 
went far north into the Maine 
woods and saw something of 
life among woodsmen and trap- 
pers. We traveled down the 
Atlantic Seaboard and saw 
many phases of the fishing in- 
dustry. We wandered over the 
highways of state after state 
and saw the difference in life 
as it is lived in the city, in the 
village or in the country. We 
encountered various regulations and 
laws concerning traffic. We spent some 
nights in large hotels and some in log 
cabins, with a log fire to warm us. We 
talked at length about the things we saw 
and heard. 

It would be interesting to compare his 
knowledge to-day of the geography of 
the northeastern states, of such indus- 
tries and avocations as lumbering and 
trapping and fishing, the making of 
paper and the work being done in tex- 


tile mills, with that of any average 
seventh-grader whose ideas of these 


things had been acquired from even the 
best geography text that was ever 
written. I am not advocating that all 
seven-year-olds in the United States be 
taken all over the country in order to 
see everything at first hand. But I am 
saying that in the degree that children 
in the class room are confronted with 
actuality, with real life, and given op- 
portunities to learn together by living 
together, their education will be more 








Sunrise O’er New York 
By Philip F. Burns 


Across the path of waking 


dawn 

There falls a silken veil of 
rose. 

And as it lightly trails 


across the earth 

Huge ebon needles of the 
city’s skyline 

Pierce its loveliness, 


Embroidering a gorgeous 
fringe 

Of mauve and black and 
gold! 
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thorough, their grasp of fundamentals 
more complete and their characters more 
solidly founded. 


HESE little ones who believe in Him. 

Woe to us, parents and teachers, if 
we scandalize them. Woe to us if in 
our laziness and stupidity we fail to 
give them opportunities for fanning into 
flame the divine spark that smolders in 
their hearts by reason of their Baptism. 
“The temple of mind and heart can be 
built by none other than the inward 
dweller,” says Dr. Shields. Our boys 
and: girls look to us for direction and 
guidance, but in the long run they will 
grow up unto the Head, even unto 
Christ, only if they themselves are al- 
lowed by circumstances of our making 
“to do the truth in charity.” 

These little ones who believe in Him. 
I see them there in the first grade, sit- 
ting at their places. There they are, 
waiting so expectantly, a little bit 
frightened, a little bit homesick, yet 
more than a little bit perked up by the 
realization that they are babies no 
longer, but big boys and girls, going to 
school. They do not know it, but we 
do, that the cause of Christ in the next 
half century in this land of ours is in 
their hands. They do not know it, but 
we do, that our homes and our schools, 
our parents and our teachers, are not at 
the present time all that might be de- 
sired if these babies are to be ade- 
quately prepared for what lies ahead. 
Just the other day, the Holy Father 
called Christian education “one of the 
best graces God can give after Bap- 
tism.” In the home and in the school, 
in the class room and on the playground, 
it is our sacred responsibility to create 
an environment and to develop situa- 
tions in which our children, by living 
together, working together and playing 
together, in the spirit of Jesus Christ 
and in the atmosphere of His teaching, 
may acquire the virtues that they will 
need if they are to be other Christs in 
a world that knows not Christ. 








Italy’s Place in the Sun 


Anti-Fascist Agitation Obscures the Fact of Italy's Past and Present 
Greatness and the Memory of Her Contributions to Civilization 


Is \LL this howling about Fascism 
have forgotten Italy.” 

hese words of Mr. Bernard Wall in 

ticle in the Catholic Herald will, I 

provide an appropriate text for 

have to say here, as they will 

ndicate the reason that urges me 

it. Mr. Wall is Editor of the 

sseum, and as one of the host of 

nt English Catholic writers is 

wn also in this country for his sweet 

nableness. I will avoid, however, 

two extremes to which he bears wit- 

n the same article: “English people 

have got such a hate on 

Italy at present that it is 

hard to be reasonable. 

\ Either one joins in with 

the mob, or else one be- 

comes, by way of reaction, 

a ferocious defender of 
all things Italian. . 

Catholics seem more 

sore than any on this 

point. I have heard 
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By Owen B. McGuire 


some argue that Italian Fascism is the 
biggest enemy of the Catholic Church 
in modern times!” 

In Tue Sicn for July Mr. Denis 
Gwynn rejoices that among American 
Catholics “there is a reaction in favor 
of Italy.” Mr. Gwynn is mistaken. There 
is no such reaction, nor could there be. 
If I correctly understand the term, re- 
action suggests a tendency to a previ- 
ously opposite state of mind. If that is 
its meaning, there has been no such 
reaction in this country; for all through 
the Ethiopian situation many and in the 
Spanish business practically all the 
Catholics of this country, without dis- 
tinction of racial origin, have been “in 
favor of Italy.” They have been able to 
see through this propaganda of calumny 
and hysteria, and have known that while 
it was ostensibly waged against Mus- 
solini as a tyrant and against Fascism 
as the enemy of democracy, it was in 
reality a lying campaign against what 
the Archbishop of Baltimore has ac- 


curately described as “the greatest peo- 
ple of history.” 

But we, the Catholics of the United 
States, have not “forgotten Italy,” what 
we owe to Italy, what the world owes 
to Italy, what her most active calumnia- 
tors owe to Italy. We should be the 
blackest ingrates if we did forget. Nor 
can we forget that we owe something 
to the millions of the Italian race in 
this country, who are not only our co- 
religionists as are their brethren in the 
homeland, but are also our fellow-citi- 
zens. They have borne themselves with 
admirable patience throughout this hys- 
terical campaign of calumny against all 
they cherish. It is high timé that some 

one should make our 

feelings articulate in 

j their defense. All the 

more is this called for 
because this whole 
campaign against the 
Italian people in the 
homeland and here is 
motivated by the same 
prejudices and has 
its origin in the 
same tradition 
against which our 

Catholic fore- 

bears had _ to 

contend here 
two or three 
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F generations ago. If we have succeeded 


partly in the long up-hill battle against 
these prejudices, we should not forget 
those who are still their victims. 

My thoughts go back fifty years to 
the Rome and Italy that we of a former 
generation knew, and I cannot but con- 
trast them with the Rome and Italy of 
the past fifteen years. Those were the 
days of “democracy” and Liberal Par- 
liaments. Crispi was Prime Minister. 
Atheists and Freemasons, controlled by 
the Grand Orient of France, were giv- 
ing Italy a “democratic” régime. 

I recall the day—a Sunday at that— 
when these “Liberals” unveiled the 
statue of Giordano Bruno in the Campo 
dei Fiori. The ceremony was under the 
auspices of the government. Several 
Cabinet Ministers were on the platform. 
Some of them spoke. But the chief 
orator was the Grand Master of Italian 
Masonry. “We,” he said, “have de- 
stroyed the temporal power of the Pope. 
But our work is not finished. We must 
now destroy the spiritual power of the 
Pope. We are going to do that and 
liberate the Italian people from these 
superstitions and this spiritual tyranny.” 

When Nathan was Mayor of Rome 
(he was born in London) he considered 
it his chief duty to organize meetings 
and processions against the same 
spiritual power, “to liberate the Italian 
people.” When he died his well-trained 
followers placarded the city with a call 
to arms: “The great heart of our great 
leader, L’Onorevole Ernesto Nathan, 
has ceased to beat. Romani! Italiani! 
Come forth in your thousands to show 
that his spirit lives and will continue to 
live, that animated by that spirit you 
will carry forth his great work.” You 
see, those were the days of “democracy.” 


HE greatest “crime” that Fascism 

has committed against the Italian 
people has undoubtedly been the Vatican 
Treaty, making peace between Church 
and State. Especially in its clause reg- 
ulating the system of education it has, 
in the words of the Holy Father, at that 
time, “restored God to Italy and Italy 
to God.” In the name of “democracy” 
and “liberty” that must be undone. 

If the reader has any doubt about it, 
I would refer him to a communication 
that appeared on the editorial page of 
the New York Times a few months ago. 
I am sorry I cannot give the exact date. 
I have the document among my papers, 
but cannot at the moment lay my hand 
on it. It is signed by six Italian “lib- 
erals,” who are of course also “intellec- 
tuals” and, if my information is correct, 
are members of the Garibaldi Lodge of 
New York Masonry. Their program for 
the future government of Italy, when 
they have dethroned Fascism—and for 
that they hope to have the aid of all 
good “Democrats”—they set out under 


six headings. The first and most press- 
ing is the denunciation of the Vatican 
Treaty. Another is to emancipate edu- 
cation. The youth of Italy must be de- 
livered from slavery. For them there 
was no Roman Question, and the Treaty 
which supposed there was must be 
scrapped. In this they are more ad- 
vanced than their “liberal” predecessors 
of one or two generations ago. 


N A life of Cavour there are extracts 

of a debate in the first parliament 
of United Italy at Turin in the 1860's. 
“Some people,” said the Savoy states- 
man, then Prime Minister, “say that if 
we go to Rome and make Rome the 
Capital, the Holy Father (Cavour al- 
ways spoke of the Pope with respect, 
and asked for the Last Sacraments on 
his deathbed) will have to leave Rome.” 
At which Crispi, then a young Deputy 
from his native Sicily, interjected: 
“Magari!”—would (to Heaven). But 
when Crispi, still Mason and anti- 
clerical, became Prime Minister at 
Rome and saw that the unsettled Ro- 
man Question was an obstacle to the 
peace and progress of Italy at home 
and to her prestige abroad, he wrote: 
“The Italian statesman who will settle 
the Roman Question will write an im- 
mortal name in the history of Italy.” 
But the new Liberals are more ad- 
vanced Democrats than the Cavours 
and Crispis. 

“By their fruits you shall know 
them.” What has Fascism done to Italy 
to merit all this hysterical propaganda? 
I am going to use the argumentum ad 
hominem. Catholic opposition to Fas- 
cism, where it exists, is based on 
philosophical and theological arguments. 
Fascism, they say, aims at making a 
totalitarian State, where the liberty and 
dignity of the individual are destroyed, 
or at least compromised, where the in- 
dividual exists for the State and not 
the State for the individual. That is 
certainly against Catholic principles, 
and in its implications it is heretical. 

But we should consider the facts as 
well as the theory. The manifest and 
undeniable fact is that the Italian people 
have accepted the régime, as it exists 
and functions, and are solidly united in 
support of it, united as they never were 
before. They believe that it delivered 
them from threatening anarchy which, 
if it had come, would have been as bad 
as what has overtaken Spain. 

The idea that one man, even if he 
were a superman, could for fifteen years 
hold the most intelligent and demo- 
cratic people in Europe in a state of 
slavery and against their will is mani- 
festly absurd. Mussolini will pass away 
in due time. The Italian people will 
remain. Were Mussolini to die tomor- 
row, he has done enough to leave be- 
hind him a generation which will never 
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again submit to the rule of the Crispis 
and the Nathans nor to the shibboleths 
of the Masonic Lodges of Paris. This 
young generation has acquired con- 
fidence in itself. It knows the r6le its 
forefathers played in Europe. It has 
learned that there is no conflict between 
its religion and its patriotism, that it 
can be as fervently Catholic and pa- 
triotically Italian as its forefathers were 
when all that is best in European civili- 
zation radiated from the country of 
Dante and Michelangelo. 

But on what ground do those who 
are opposed to Mussolini base their 
objections to the régime? They want 
democracy. But have not the Italian 
people the right to choose their own 
form of democracy? Are the people 
behind Mussolini? No honest person 
who has visited Italy in late years can 
deny that they are wholly and enthusi- 
astically behind him. In no _ other 
country of Europe is there such united 
support of the government. Here is the 
testimony of an honest American jour- 
nalist, who has worked at his profes- 
sion in various countries and whose 
testimony is all the more valuable be- 
cause he had succumbed to the anti- 
Fascist propaganda before he went to 
Italy: 

“I went to Rome believing that Mus- 
solini was a megalomaniac; I left think- 
ing that he is the greatest statesman 
since Bismarck. I went to Rome think- 
ing that the Italian people were duped 
and dragooned into war in Abyssinia; 
I left believing that the war had become 
a popular war of the people. I went to 
Rome believing that Great Britain could 
and should begin to destroy dictator- 
ships; I left with more sympathy for 
the ‘have-nots’ than for the ‘have-gots.’ 
I went to Rome believing that the 
League could apply sanctions and re- 
establish its authority; I left Rome 
knowing that the League was inherently 
unsound and unworkable so long as we 
have the present status quo with its 
economic inequalities” [namely the in- 
justices imposed on a sick and wounded 
world by French and British Imperial- 
ism].—John T. Whitaker in his book, 
Fear came on Europe. 


HE Italian people are satisfied with 

their government. They make no 
attempt to impose it on other peoples. 
Mussolini has declared repeatedly that 
Fascism is not for export. The paradox 
is, and it shows the insincerity of the 
calumniators of Italy, that the loudest 
and most active anti-Fascists have not 
a word to say against Russian despot- 
ism. Stalin can bring off one blood- 
purge after another, and it is defended 
as justified—in the circumstances. The 
correspondents think their former 
friends and colleagues deserved death 
as “traitors.” “Russia has now a Con- 
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stitution and is working up towards 
democratic forms.” This minority of 
Asiatic despots impose their yoke on 
the unfortunate millions who have never 
known democracy, and are excused; 
while the Italian people, who have 
taught democracy to the rest of the 
world, are the slaves of a “Saw-dust 
Caesar.” The Bolshevists can make 
propaganda to extend Communism to 
every country; the Italian people must 
not be allowed to say that their govern- 
ment is for their own country, and that 
they are satisfied with it as they never 
were with any previous government. 


NDER God, practically everything 

that is fundamental in our civiliza- 
tion we owe to Italy. To no other people 
in history does the world owe so much. 
It is the constant theme of Hilaire 
Belloc, that the civilization of Europe, 
to which all Americans are heirs, is 
based on the Greco-Roman tradition, 
saved from extinction and nurtured into 
Christendom by the Catholic Church. 
Another writer, Canon Barry, has said 
that it is “the Greco-Roman tradition 
baptized.” The late Unamuno, of whom 
there has been so much—most of it 
false—written since his death, has a 
whole volume on that historic fact: 
The Greco-Roman Tradition. Though 
he lost his faith in boyhood and wrote 
much that is anti-Christian, he could 
not, like Azafia, close his eyes to the 
history of Europe. The main thesis of 
his book could be written by Belloc. 
The Catholic Church, he claims, made 
Europe, by saving, nurturing and in- 
fusing with a new spirit, what Greece 
and Rome had taught. Hence, he con- 
tinues, those who did not come under 
that influence long enough to absorb it 
sufficiently, remain barbarians. 

Greece gave the principles of the 
philosophical groundwork. But Rome, 
that is, the Italian people, applied the 
principles to law and government and 
carried them into practice throughout 
Europe. Our whole vocabulary for law 
and government and art and literature 
derives from that civilization. 

In 1923 Dean Inge had a series of 
articles in a London daily paper in 
which he attacked the Catholic Church 
as “foreign, un-English, outmoded,” and 
in the indictment brought in the name 
of Belloc. The latter finally replied in 
a letter which even non-Catholic critics 
at the time pronounced to be the finest 
thing Belloc had ever written—which 
was to say a great deal. Here is an 
extract: 

“The Faith is foreign. Certainly it 
has been alienated by force and fraud 
from the English—but since how long? 
You know that it made England, and 
in particular re-made England out of 
barbarism as no other province of our 
civilization was restored. You are a man 


cultured and acquainted with the 
sources. You know well enough that 
England only is because the Faith made 
England out of the chaos of the Sixth 
Century. You know also—as your read- 
ers do not—that all about us, pillar and 
arch and verse and law and reasoning, 
are from that Mediterranean antiquity 
which the Faith barely saved, and hav- 
ing saved nourished into Christendom.” 


NEXT 
MONTH 


THE SIGN for October 
will present a different 
and—we think—a much 
better appearance. A 
typographical expert has 
prepared a_ completely 
new design which is mod- 
ern, artistic, simple and 
legible. We feel sure that 
you will like it as much 
as we do. 


AILEEN O'BRIEN, who 
wrote "The Besieged of 
the Alcazar," will have 
another true story of the 
war in Spain. It is a strange 
and gripping tale, reveal- 
ing the lowest in human 
depravity as well as the 
highest in human aspira- 
tions. 


HILAIRE BELLOC, great- 
est living Catholic writer, 
will begin a new series of 
articles. He will treat of 
the struggle between the 
Church and the Modern 
World. These articles will 
appear exclusively in THE 


SIGN. 
e 


It may be objected: That is all 
ancient history, or rhetoric. Italy had a 
double advantage: It had the heritage 
of the Roman Empire and it held the 
seat of the Papacy. But- granted that 
these things were Providential, have the 
Italian people no right to take pride 
in what they accomplished because of 
them? Must we consider the people of 
the Peninsula a distinct race from those 
who extended the civilization of Rome 
throughout Europe? It would seem so. 
If the Basques gather under an oak 
tree to recall their past, pagan and 
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Christian, they are laudable idealists 
So also the Bretons, the Welsh, the 
Scandinavians, the Irish, if they do 
something similar. But if Mussolini, 
standing at some point in Rome and 
looking out on a scene that recalls the 
glories of Italy, ancient and modern, g 
scene that stirs to its depths the sou} 
of the veriest stranger, and reminds hig 
audience of their gift to the world, of 
their imperishable heritage, and of their 
duty to live up to it—then he is a “Saw. 
dust Caesar,” “a madman,” (the word 
used by an Anglican ecclesiastic), an 
“imperialist,” and “a menace to the 
peace of the world”—a world in which 
there are no imperialists! 

To return to Belloc. Who saved the 
“Mediterranean antiquity and nurtured 
it into Christendom?” Italians, prin- 
cipally. Who carried it into Britain, and 
“made England out of barbarism?” 
Italian monks. Who founded the Eccle- 
sia Anglicana, which the gloomy Dean 
considers “a product of Englishry?” 
The same Italian monks. The concept 
that such people have of the history of 
their own country is amazing. The 
Christian religion made England, they 
admit. Did it fall from the sky or spring 
from the soil? There was, they say, a 
British Church, independent of Rome. 
The Anglican Church is its heir and 
successor. Now, the old British Church 
had been founded in just the same man- 
ner as the Churches in Gaul and Spain, 
through the preaching of missionaries 
from Italy and through the influence of 
the increasing number of Christian 
soldiers and their dependents in the 
legions during the Roman occupation. 


HE Welsh Church was the successor 

of that Church. The legions had to 
be withdrawn when the Empire began 
to crash at the centre. The barbarians 
began to pour in across the North Sea. 
What happened for 150 years is not 
known, because there are no records. 


Belloc tells us that in all that period 


there is only one reference to Britain 
in the chronicles of the Continent; and 
that reference is indirect. The point is 
that when, after 150 years of chaos, the 
Italian missionaries landed in Kent, 
they found a new people, whom they 
Christianized and civilized and thus 
founded the Ecclesia Anglicana. The 
Britons had been driven into the West- 
ern Mountains and their Church con- 
tinued as it had been, a Roman-British 
Church. Their language was, and re- 
mains to this day, not pure Celtic but 
a mixture of Celtic and Latin, a Ro- 
mance language arrested in its develop- 
ment. 

“The Welsh Church,” said Lloyd 
George in piloting the Welsh Church 
Disestablishment Bill through the Com- 
mons in 1910, “never willingly sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of Canterbury, 
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but appealed always directly to Rome 
over the head of Canterbury.” Canter- 
bury was, of course, directly subject to 
Rome from the time it was founded by 
St. Augustine and his fellow Italian 
missionaries. And Lloyd George added 
in the same speech: “The Roman and 
Catholic religion died out in Wales only 
when it became impossible to supply it 
with priests.” Such people as Dean Inge 
can conveniently forget Italy: but we 
cannot forget. It was also Rome that 
sent St. Patrick and his fellow mission- 
aries to Ireland. Whatever his racial 
origin, his mission and authority were 
from Rome and undoubtedly his com- 
panions. 

As it was Italy that saved “the Medi- 
terranean antiquity,” as it was Italy 
especially that “nurtured it into Chris- 
tendom,” as it was from Italy that re- 
ligion and civilization radiated over 
Europe in the early ages, so it was Italy 
after the turmoil of the invading bar- 
barisms and the “wandering of the 
Nations,” that revived art and literature 
and philosophy. She was the first to 
produce a great modern literature, and 
there is not a literature in Europe that 
does not in part derive from it—that is 
not indebted to it for its models. From 
Amalfi to Venice and Genoa she estab- 
lished the republican form of govern- 
ment based on the democratic com- 
munes, and would have become a united 
federated Republic if she had been per- 
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mitted and not made the cockpit of 
Europe by rival invaders. 

Now, when she has finally got rid of 
them and become a united nation, she 
1s a menace to world peace if she in- 
sists on having the place in the sun that 
belongs to her by every right of justice 
and history. And why? Simply and 
clearly, because she expresses the plain 
and undeniable truth that she is a Medi- 
terranean power, that her very existence 
as an independent nation depends on her 
security in the Mediterranean, that that 
security is in no way incompatible with 
the rights of other nations, but that it 
is in constant danger if another nation 
claims supremacy, total control in the 
Mediterranean, so that when in any 
crisis that other nation stamps its foot, 
or threatens to “send round the fleet,” 
Italy must obey or be crushed. 


N A very true sense Italy was the 

founder and teacher of the nations. 
And Italy remains what she was, the 
home of the best that the human mind 
and hand have produced, the home of 
genius. The little Republic of Florence, 
with a population never more than a 
quarter of a million, produced more 
really great men in one generation than 
did all the rest of Europe in the whole of 
the boasted Nineteenth Century. I can 
never forget the day I sat on the Piaz- 
zale de Michelangelo, a hill overlooking 
Florence, with the city literally at my 


feet, and read the following tribute to 
her genius from the non-Catholic Ger- 
man writer Leo: 

“Who can describe the enchanting 
view of this art-city of Tuscany and the 
world. Florence? Here everything be- 
trays the work of generation after gen- 
eration of men of genius. Like a water- 
lily rising on the mirror of the lake, so 
rests on this lovely ground the still 
more lovely Florence, with its everlast- 
ing works and its inexhaustible riches. 
From the bold airy tower of the palace, 
rising like a slender mast, to Brunel- 
leschi’s wondrous dome of the Cathe- 
dral, from the old house of the Spini 
to the Pitti Palace, the most imposing 
the world has ever seen, from the gar- 
den of the Franciscan convent to the 
beautiful environs of the Cascine, all are 
full of incomparable grace. Each street 
of Florence contains a world of art; the 
walls of the city are the calyx contain- 
ing the fairest flowers of the human 
mind—and this is but the richest gem 
in the diadem with which the Italian 
people have adorned the earth.” 

“With which the Italian people have 
adorned the earth”—but they must not 
be allowed to say so. Dean Inge is 
amazing; but no ‘ess amazing are some 
people who go into Italy as tourists and 
return to write books. To listen to these 
(I have met them) you would think 
they really believe the Italian people to 
be merely the doorkeepers and ciceroni 
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f the country’s art treasures. But the 
[talian people created all this wealth of 
and architecture that arrests the 
not only in the cities but in every 
and village. No other people in 
ry could have done it. The greatest 
ern pagans, Goethe, was right 
he wrote that after a visit to 
“one learns to look back on one’s 
leas as upon the shoes of child- 
’ Truly one has to heed Bernard 
admonition not to become 
cious” when one reads in the great 
ilar Addison: “The Christian anti- 
fof Italy] are so embroiled in 
and legend, that one derives but 
satisfaction from searching into 
m.” They are not Protestant! Don’t 

1 into them. 


DON’T know who or what is Jean 
evost. But he must be a great man. 

1 contributor to our most stately 
hly, the Atlantic, which informs us 
he “wields as vigorous a free lance 
ny in Paris—novelist, poet, socio- 

and critic.” Truly such a man 
nlighten the American intellectual 


In the July issue he makes a noble 
mpt: “It is a well-known fact [there- 
if you don’t know it, you must take 
granted] that uncivilized coun- 
; ordinarily have a stable population: 
birth rate counterbalanced by 
mortality, epidemics, and violent 
... This is also the case in those 
European countries which were 
ist to be civilized: Prussia, Italy, 
1 and Russia.” (Italics inserted). 
the last to be civilized! And this 
he native of a country that was 
by Italy. If that country re- 
to Italy all it stole and robbed 
her, there would not be many 
ts visiting the Louvre. 
method in Monsieur 
t’s madness. In summing he gives 
following “practical conclusion :” 
present line-up of the Powers is 
itable and lasting: on one side the 
uering Powers; Germany, Italy, 
on the other, the pacific Powers, 
und, France, and the small nations. 
same token it is logical that 
a country with no external 
should swing toward the French- 
h bloc.” 
re you have it. “It is logical” that 
ia will swing towards the “great 
racies;” and, as we are a great 
racy, it is “inevitable” that we 
he concert. 
[ have not touched on the propaganda 
Italy during the Ethiopian busi- 
id still continued in the Spanish. 
been from beginning to end one 
umpaign of lying, calumny, and 
sy. For the moment I do not 
» reflect on it; for it would be 
t to follow Bernard Wall’s advice 


t 


there is 





and avoid extreme language . .. But 
as time passes and passion cools down, 
there will be more Mr. Whitakers and 
Frank Simonds to see the truth and 
bring it to the notice of the American 
public. We shall then be able to write 
about it without becoming “ferocious.” 

I have said we owe something to the 
Italian element in this country. They 
came here as workers and worked hon- 
estly. They came, most of them, poor 
and illiterate. They had suffered from 
alien rule and Bourbonism. Uprooted 
from their simple rural homes they were 
thrown into the congested districts of 
our big cities, or wandered over the 
country where there was honest work 
to be done. 

No other racial element has been 
more prompt and anxious to make their 
children Americans. Through all this 
campaign of calumny against the home- 
land they have conducted themselves 
with admirable silence, patience and 
restraint. During the British-promoted 
propaganda for sanctions against Italy, 
and during the war and its aftermath, 
they held their meetings quietly; they 
denounced nobody, not even their most 
active calumniators. They made no diffi- 
culties for the American government; 
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‘country has in many things taught the 


LOOKING THROUGH THE GATE OF 
CITY TO THE KINGDOM 
OF ITALY 
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and at times they certainly could haye 
found excuse, or at least intriguing pre. 
text, for doing so, as, for instance, ip 
the President’s address on the state of 
the Union. They raised $700,000 for 
the Italian Red Cross; but they did jt 
peaceably and with dignity. It was 
hardly noticed in the daily press, while 
every Jewish meeting to denounce 
Hitler, or Poland, or Mussolini (un- 
justly, for Italy is the one country on 
the Continent where there has never 
been any anti-Semitism) was reported 
promptly and extensively. 

In a word, the Italian element in this 





rest of us how to behave ourselves, 
We owe them something. We have not 
forgotten Italy; and we are not going 
to forgot “the diadem with which the 
Italian people have adorned the earth.” 

I have a dream sometimes that from 
the ranks of these healthy, bright, intel- 
ligent and amiable Italian children 
whom I meet and love to converse with 
on the streets of New York, there may 
yet come an American Dante, or a 
Leonardo, or a Michelangelo, or a 
Raphael, to put an American gem in 
“that diadem with which the Italian 


people have adorned the earth.” 
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A NEAR VIEW OF THE MEXICAN SEMINARY NEAR LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO, 


FOR TRAINING MEXICAN STUDENTS FOR SERVICE 


IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY 


On the High Mountain 


Montezuma Seminary in New Mexico, Founded by the American Hierarchy For the 
Training of Mexican Aspirants to the Priesthood, Will Open on September Eighth 


By Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D. 


Ane name Montezuma means High 
Mountain. Montezuma Seminary is 
actually on a high mountain; not on its 
top but on one of the slopes. Driving 
out from Las Vegas the main building 
looms up at a turn of the road; a bit 
old-fashioned as to architecture but 
solid; the stones of its construction 
rooted deep in the rock of the mountain. 

Below are forty acres of las vegas, 
the irrigated valley of land which gives 
the near-by city its name. Behind is 
the serrated sky line of which Mon- 
tezuma is but one peak. A stream runs 
between two mountains and alongside 
the campus from springs far away and 
high up near the two peaks where was 
the Old ‘Hermit’s Cave of local tradi- 
tion—one of the sights to be reached 
on horseback from the Lodge of El 
Porvenir. All along the stream, as it 
comes close to the Seminary, hot springs 
gush out of the rocky soil; each one of 
different mineral content. Rough con- 
crete walls around one of them makes 


a swimming pool where the cool water 
of the stream tempers the hot water 
of the spring. For years the sick have 
come here to bathe, drink and be cured. 
The main building of the Seminary 
stands high. Directly in front and to the 
right is the chapel, once a gymnasium. 
From the terrace the other buildings 
can be seen. Looking toward the stream, 
and almost on its bank, is the Hall 
of Philosophy with its little White 
House annex. Below the main building 
is the infirmary; behind that the valley 
acres. But high above all are acres 
and acres of mountain and forest as full 
of wild life as the stream is full of trout. 
Such is Montezuma Seminary—out- 
side. Its Mexican students will be at 
home there, for the setting is far more 
reminiscent of Old than suggestive of 
New Mexico. The city of Las Vegas is 
five miles away. One does not see even 
its highest steeple from Montezuma. 
On the evening of September seventh 
or eighth a special train will stop at Las 
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Vegas and be shunted over onto the 
seldom used line branch of the Santa Fe 
to Montezuma. It will carry some three 
hundred and fifty Mexican students of 
science, philosophy and theology. Next 
day they will attend their first classes 
and settle down to work; the youngest 
for seven years, the oldest for perhaps 
only one or two. The Faculty will all be 
Jesuits of the Mexican Province, 
selected by the Holy Father himself for 
an institution close to his heart and 
for the founding of which he made the 
first gift. The curriculum will be the 
highest the Sacred Congregation Studies 
provides for. The professors’ will 
all be degreed men. The language of the 
class rooms will be Latin. 

Montezuma Seminary was not planned 
as a makeshift. It will be American by 
location and support; Mexican in its 
faculty and student body. Thus it is a 
good gift of the Pope and the American 
Church to an afflicted and persecuted 
Church which needs as never before a 








well-educated and well-trained priest- 


bishops of the American Board 
are trustees of the property and repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic people of these 
United States who founded and will 
be the chief support of this truly mis- 


sionary work conducted under the 
spiritual patronage of Our Lady of 
the Americas. They gave with no nig- 
gardly hand. In Montezuma Seminary 
there is no luxury but it will have all 
that is needed to carry out a great 


mission, 

With the students from Mexico will 
come a few books for a future library. 
Already many of the Mexican bishops 
and clergy are stripping their own little 
shelves of all they can spare. Three ship- 
ments of books from American bishops 
are awaiting the day of opening. Mon- 
tezuma will need many more books; in 
Latin, in Spanish, in English, in French, 
in Italian; books of philosophy, of 
science, of theology, of scripture, of 


law, of liturgy, of reference. The needs 
of the library offer an opportunity for 
even the poorest to have a share in its 
glorious work, 

Another. opportunity is offered for 
furnishing the rooms of the students. 


The Seminary has been made ready for 
the three hundred and fifty pioneers, 
e hundred and fifty more are 
) follow. The cost of furnishing 
a room is fifty dollars. Later, temporary 
buildings may have to be erected. One 
thousand students are being made ready 
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The Committee of 
Bishops on the 


Mexican Seminary 


Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, 
Bishop of Erie. 


Chairman 


Most Rev. R. A. Gerken, 
Archbishop of Santa Fe. 
Executive Secretary 


Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, 

Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
Treasurer 

Most Rev. Arthur J. Drossaerts, 

Archbishop of San Antonio. 


Most Rev. James A. Griffin. 
Bishop of Springfield in Illinois. 


Most Rev. Peter L. lreton, 
Coadjutor Bishop of Richmond. 
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in Mexico for the halls of Montezuma, 

The money to buy, renovate and equip 
Montezuma Seminary was gathered 
with almost no expense. Parish collec- 
tions went to diocesan chanceries, and 
from there were transmitted to the 
Treasurer of the Bishops’ Committee, 
From that office money was sent to the 
Archbishop of Santa Fe as he needed 
it for construction. Each member of 
the Committee paid all his own expenses. 
Up to date only postage was charged 
against a fund held sacred as a great 
act of charity by the Church of one 
country to the afflicted Church of an- 
other. Neither were any large gifts 
solicited or received. Montezuma Semi- 
nary is therefore a monument to the 
charity and devotion of the poor ex- 
pressed through their own parishes, 
pastors and bishops. 

Montezuma is situated about midway 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. It is near the northern border 
of Old Mexico. Its very situation is, 
then, symbolic. Montezuma is a heart 
beating for two peoples made one in 
charity. Nothing less will climb to this 
High Mountain. It will be sacred to its 
spiritual and educational mission. It had 
a predecessor twenty years ago which 
gave martyrs to the Church in Mexico. 
From the High Mountain also martyrs 
may descend. But whether as martyrs or 
confessors be sure that every ordained 
graduate of the High Mountain will 
be ready and fit to follow where Apos- 
tolic feet led. 


MONTEZUMA SEMINARY RESTS ON THE SLOPES OF A HIGH MOUNTAIN AMID SURROUNDINGS OF EXTRAORDINARY NATURAL BEAUTY 
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Two Funerals 


The Following Story is Fact, Not Fiction. It Was Told to Mr. William P. Carney, 
New York Times Correspondent in Spain, by Dr. Eduardo Martinez Alonso 


By William P. Carney 





Tue popular hero of 
Ocana was produced 
to satisfy the need for a 
popular hero. His com- 
rades, breathless with ex- 
citement and with the 
throbbing heat of the 
mid-day sun, lay behind 
rocks and watched. 

The popular hero stood 
on a boulder of granite 
in order to throw a hand 
grenade down the valley 
where nothing was to be 
seen. First of all he 
placed it carefully in a 
leather sling he had im- 
provised. He pulled out 
a pin and then, regardless 
of the precious seconds, 





thetic with the enem 


DR. ALONSO was conscripted by the Madrid Military 
Defense Junta at the outbreak of the war in July, 1936, 
and served in various base hospitals before he man- 
aged to escape to Franco territory early in March, 
1937. He was a surgeon with considerable practice in 
Madrid and never interested himself in politics, but 
eight months of service with the Reds, during which his 
life was seriously threatened several times, convinced 
him that the Madrid-Valencia Government's forces 
would not give Spain a democratic republic, if victori- 
ous. Their triumph would result in anarchy and chaos, 
he says. After working 20 hours out of every 24 for 
many weeks, the Government militia decided he was 
not saving more lives because he must be sympoa- 

and an order for his execution 

was issued from Madrid. He was warned a few hours 
in advance and escaped in an ambulance which he 
himself drove. 


surgeon, but I was a bad 
medico. 

At mid-day it was very 
hot, but the poor dying 
hero—a Greco in his 
peritonitis—didn’t feel it. 
The room was silent and 
dark. A fly trapped be- 
tween shutter and glass 
was trying hard to buzz 
its way through the base 
towards dusty liberty. 
The noise it made drew 
attention to the deep 
silence of the death cham- 
ber. Suddenly there was 
a commotion outside. The 
hero’s brother came in, 
rivulets of perspiration 
making canals down his 








he swung the © sling 

around his head, his long, lithe figure 
swaying like a reed from the hips. Then 
came a sound like a whip cracking and 
the hand grenade became a tiny black 
spot describing a long parabola against 
the cobalt sky. 

Away down the slope a small cloud 
of smoke arose where the tiny bomb 
had fallen, followed soon after by the 
sound of an explosion. The lithe figure 
made a excellent mark for an Arab 
sharp-shooter skilfully hidden behind a 
cactus bush. A bullet came singing 
through the air and the figure bent down 
a little to look at the chip on the granite 
rock made by the bullet. 

“Come down! Don’t be a fool!” his 
comrades urged. He laughed, put his 
hand in his pocket and fished out an- 
other bomb. When he was preparing it 
another bullet came merrily along. This 
time the popular hero crumpled up and 
fell back on his comrades lying behind 
him in the shelter of the rock. 

Half an hour later Maripepa (my 
nurse and sole assistant) shook me 
gently, shooed the flies from my face 
and made me rise from my sticky siesta. 

“It is a bad abdominal wound. I don’t 
think you can do anything. It probably 
is useless to call you, but I hate to let 
him die without your seeing him first.” 

She helped me put on my white coat 
—it felt like a fur coat over my bare 
shoulders. I threw a little cold water 
over my clean-shaven head and felt 


better. In a moment I was on my way. 

Soon he was under the anaesthetic. 
By the time the sun went down his 
wound was nicely stitched up and he 
was lying on a cool bed, insensible to 
pain with a goodly dose of morphia. 
Maripepa sat all night fanning him with 
a large fan. He slept a little at times 
but for the most part he was delirious. 
Next morning when I saw him, his eyes 
were sunken, his nose was thin and 
pointed, his tongue dry, and his long 
fingers plucked restlessly at the white 
sheet. On seeing me he passed his tongue 
over his cracked lips and in a croaking 
voice asked for water. 

I shook my head, while trying to 
count his countless pulse beats. “Not 
yet. You have to wait a little.” 

All morning long his comrades 
trooped in to see him, but Maripepa who 
was still in charge would let none in. 
Those were the orders I gave from the 
nearby operating theatre where I was 
literally losing pounds in perspiration. 
But that was so every day and I was 
quite used to it. I merely drank a lot 
of water and it was all right. I put gin 
in it and they said that was a bad habit 
I had gotten from the English. I said 
it was my medicine for malaria, better 
than the quinine which made you sick 
at the stomach and deaf in the ears. 
They shrugged their shoulders, pressed 
a forefinger at their temples and said 
I was loco (crazy). I might be a good 
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dust-covered cheeks. They 
embraced and the brother’s tears 
mingled with his perspiration. It was 
dark and the hero couldn’t see his broth- 
er weeping, but he couldn’t see much 


anyway, being too far gone towards 


death. 

“Look after my children. I want them 
to be like myself, I want them to fight 
always for the cause of liberty.” 

He died soon after and I arranged 
for his burial to take place at once. I 
didn’t like keeping corpses in hot 
weather. As if by magic, a huge wreath 
of red carnations appeared at the hos- 
pital with a big black ribbon attached, 
on which his comrades bade him fare- 
well in golden letters. He was to have 
a popular hero’s burial, with military 
honors, and I was asked to send a rep- 
resentation from the hospital. I slept 
a little but soon Maripepa was again 
at my bed-side. 

“Come, they are going to start.” She 
had on a clean uniform and looked 
beautifully cool. 

She must have slept a little and 
powdered her nose. She smiled at my 
inquisitive look. She always knew what 
my thoughts were. She never told me 
she knew, but I guessed she did. 

I hurried into my burning hot uni- 
form. Quesada, my assistant, was 
already waiting outside in his. He had 
put on weight, and stuffed away in his 
khaki tunic he looked too hot for words. 

The coffin went first—a black wooden 
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AN INNOCENT VICTIM OF THE WAR IN SPAIN 


box on a cart hastily covered with a 
red flag on which was the sickle and 
the hammer. Then came two men carry- 
ing the carnation wreath. Then the 
commandante of the hero’s battalion, 
also in military uniform, and the hero’s 
brother and myself. Then Quesada and 
the nurses, and behind the lot of us, that 
half of the battalion which was not 
down on the slopes furtively waiting 
to take a pot shot at a wandering Arab 
or a careless legionary. Finally came 
the villagers, men, women and children. 

It was a nice funeral, not like the 
usual ones—an uncovered lorry at dusk 
with a few unboxed corpses, bumping 
its way hurriedly towards the campo- 
santo, as it was called before the village 
priest was taken there to be shot. 

We trooped along and I, half dazed 
with sleep and heat, and with the per- 
spiration pouring down my face, was 
wondering what I was going to do, 
when Maripepa stepped forward and 
handed me a nice cool linen handker- 
chief. She looked at me and guessed I 
was thinking she was a witch. 

The pathway that led to the cemetery 
was strewn with stones, dust and rusty 
cans. The militiamen didn’t bother to 
keep step. We just moved on anyhow. 
We left the village behind and climbed 
slowly towards the white-walled cam- 
po-santo. It looked very white under the 
dark green cypress trees. It suddenly 
occurred to me that that particular 
wall facing us was the execution 


wall which had been recently 
white-washed. That had been 
a few days before my installing 
the hospital in the village 
school. The Alcalde (Mayor) 
had ordered the whitewashing 
and the filling in of the holes 
made by the bullets. 

The ceremony was not very im- 
pressive, for it was too hot for that. 
The coffin was lowered, the dry 
earth was thrown on it and on the 
wreath. A few women wailed be- 
cause they saw the popular hero’s 
brother weep and gnash his teeth, 
and that was all. 

The Commandante ordered 
his troops to line up outside the 
cemetery walls. He was going 
to address them. A few of 
us stood by him. 

“Comrades! You have 
just buried a hero. Let the 
.memory of his deeds 
remain fresh in 
your minds for the 
| sakeof thecause....” 

I was too sleepy 
to follow his speech. 
Maripepa was look- 
ing at me out of the 
corner of her eyes. 
She too must be 
sleepy. But I knew 
she was thinking 
how tired I must be after weeks of 
incessant work, heat and malaria. 

“, . he is your brother whose death 
you must avenge. .. .” 

“That would be silly. Listen, com- 
rades, wipe your scythes of the rust and 
blood and reap the corn before it is 
scorched away by the flaming sun. 
Raise your bayonets only to beat down 
the ripened olives. The oil mills are 
still, set them to work. Go tend the 
vines and sprinkle them with sulphate 
before the moths drink your wine in the 
womb of the grape. Shave away those 
Russian beards, take off those miserable 
straps which you have put on to look 
like the soldiers you will never be. Roll 
up your sleeves and set to work. Why 
talk of vengeance. Are we not all 
brothers of the same soil?” A mighty 
roar brought me to my senses. 

“Venganza! Venganza!” A thousand 
fists were shaken at the declining sun. 
Maripepa was frowning at me. My 
thoughts were high treason, but I knew 
she wouldn’t tell anyone what I was 
thinking. 

“We want the keys of the prison! 
Let us have our vengeance now. Down 
with the canalla fascista. I shuddered 
and knew what was coming next. 

“Comrades, Comrades! Silence! If 
that is your wish, go to the local com- 
mittee and ask them to hand over the 
prisoners.” 

“Viva el Commandante !” 

They didn’t wait any longer. Nothing 
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could hold them back. They rushed to 
the village, thirsty for vengeance. 

The members of the Committee knew 
well enough that not all the prisoners 
deserved death. Some were imprisoned 
merely as suspects, one or two were jn 
for robbery. Currito had been an acolyte 
in the village church for many years, 
and when they searched his house they 
had found a rosary and a scapular hid- 
den away in the straw of his mattress, 
but that was all. True enough, there 
was Don Antonio, a retired Captain of 
the Guardia Civil, and Don Godofredo 
who was too fat and ruddy-faced and 
had spent too much money in wine and 
women in his young days to be a good 
Red. It would be better to hold a 
trial. 

“We are not going to have a trial, 
and if you don’t give us those keys at 
once the whole Comite will be shot 
first.” 

The Comite shuddered and handed 
over the huge keys of the prison house. 

I had just taken my uniform off and 
was putting on my white coat to visit 
my patients when Maripepa came in— 
a glass of gin, water and lemon in her 
hand. 

“We haven’t had ice for days. You'll 
have to drink it as it is. I have put a 
lot of gin in it today because tonight 
is your fever night. If only you would 
take your quinine!” 

“IT prefer the fever to the pain in my 
stomach. Help me on with my overalls.” 

“Listen, you must put on your uni- 
form again. Two militiamen have come 
for you. They say you must go up to the 
cemetery with them. They want you to 
be present at the execution.” 

“What! Tell them I can’t. Tell them 
I’m operating. Tell them I have the 
fever.” 

“I know, my dear. I’ve told them all 
that, but they say the patient can wait 
and that anyway it will soon be over. 
You just have to go. Do you want an- 
other ?” 

“Please, like the last one.” 

I handed her back my glass and by the 
time I had put on my tunic she was 
back again with my drink. It had more 
gin in it this time, but it was just as 
I wanted it. 

Down in the main street the second 
funeral was waiting for me. Everybody 
brightened up on my arrival. They had 
been anxiously waiting for me because 
the military head of the sector had or- 
dered that all executions should be wit- 
nessed by the military medico in order 
to certify the death of the victims. Too 
many people had got away only wounded 
or not wounded at all, and once after 
fifty had been shot, when the grave 
digger arrived the next morning only 
forty-five or so corpses were to be found. 
It was a lot of trouble to go hunting for 
the missing few all over the hills just 
to shoot them all over again. 
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Well, there they were, thirty-four of 
them crowded on a motor truck, young 
and old, guilty and not guilty from a 
political point of view, but it didn’t mat- 
ter, the milicianos had to have some- 
pody’s blood to avenge their comrade. 

We proceeded quietly along the main 
street towards the cemetery. Suddenly 
there was a terrible hullabaloo. A young 
man—hardly that—a boy of fifteen or 
sixteen, suddenly emerged from the 
crowd forcing his way frantically 
through the jeering women and chil- 
dren. 

“Padre!” The cry stung like a knife 
in my heart. 

“Father, I want to go with you!” 

“Here, what are you doing?” 

The milicianos dragged the boy down 
from the lorry as he was attempting to 
climb into it. His desperate efforts at 
last convinced them. With his clothes 
all torn, dishevelled, weeping and hys- 
terical, he climbed on the platform and 
embraced his father. 

“Padre, Padre, why are they doing 
this to you? What have you done? What 
have I done to deserve all this sorrow? 
Let me die with you.” 

“All right boy,” they said to him. 
“If you want to die you'll die. But you 
are still in time to come down.” 

“My son, don’t make my last mo- 
ments unhappy. Climb down and let me 
die alone. Why should you die with 
me?” 

“T don’t want to live without you.” 

“Come down, boy, we have nothing 
against you.” 

The children shouted: “Look! Look! 
There’s the watchmaker, he who stole 
the hundred pesetas.” 

The watchmaker, fist raised high, was 
hoarse shouting: 

“Viva Rusia! Viva el Communismo! 
Viva la Libertad! Comrades, Comrades, 


MR. WILLIAM P. CARNEY, NEW YORK 
TIMES’ CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE ABOVE ARTICLE, IS 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE. 
THIS PHOTO WAS TAKEN NEAR BILBAO 
AFTER MR. CARNEY HAD ENTERED THAT 
CITY WITH THE NATIONALISTS. PICTURED 
WITH HIM ARE BASQUE MILITIAMEN 
WHO JOINED FRANCO, CIVILIAN REFUGEES 


AND ESCAPED POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


you are making a terrible mistake. Un- 
loosen my bonds. I’m one of you!” 

“He’s one of us! Milicianos, don’t 
take him. He’s one of us.” 

The Captain of the Guardia Civil, 
gray with confinement, with a gray 
beard and dark gray rings around his 
eyes, had his share of it. 

“You son of a bad woman! Never 
again will you put us in prison. Fascist! 
Canalla! Criminal!” 

“Hey, you watchmaker! Come down! 
Let the watchmaker come down!” 

Somebody produced a knife and the 
watchmaker’s bonds were cut. He 
jumped from the lorry and fell sprawl- 
ing to the ground. He got up, rubbed 
his wrists and hugged the nearest mili- 
ciano. 

“Canalla Fascista!” he shouted and 
shook his dirty fist at the occupants of 
the improvised hearse. 


ND so the cortége proceeded to- 
wards the white-walled cemetery. 
A funeral cortége with thirty-four live 
corpses, their hearts still beating, their 
lungs still taking in air. With bared 
heads and unshaven faces they went 
towards their burial place. There was 
something profoundly tragic in their 
eyes which made me shudder. Thirty- 
four live corpses! Can’t you see them 
huddled up on a motor van, their eyes 
taking in the last glimpses of this world, 
their nostrils breathing deep the sweet 
air, their heads bared to feel the warm 
caress of the waning sun? 

Why must this be so? What have they 
done to deserve this? Why is it that I 
alone feel a terrible pity, a terrible love 
for these gray, live corpses? Am I dif- 
ferent from this howling mob? Are they 
strong and I weak? Why do my legs 
sag under me? 

The white wall of the cemetery was 
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rose-tinted with the setting sun. They 
were lined up, and huddled close in a 
group ten yards long. Boom, boom, 
boom. The guns fired and fired. The 
militiamen drew nearer and fired again 
and again on the huddled figures. 

When I opened my eyes I saw a heap 
of corpses and in the center a lone figure 
kneeling with his knees wide apart, half 
leaning towards a corpse to whom he 
was tied elbow to elbow, part of his 
head blown off, holding out a bloody 
hand before his face as if to ward off 
the bullets. The next moment he fell 
back. Goya must have seen this when 
he painted his famous picture of the 
Prado. A few more shots were fired on 
the pitiable figures and soon I was left 
alone in the deep silence of the sunset. 

“Look them over, Medico. You can’t 
do much more than that,” they shouted 
back at me. 

I walked along and looked them over. 
There was the boy and his father, al- 
most unrecognizable. There was the 
sweet-faced Currito, the acolyte, a cruci- 
fix in his hand. There they all were, 
disfigured, in tortured positions, bleed- 
ing, their blood spattered on the pink- 
tinted wall, even flies scrambling about 
their nostrils and in their glazed eyes. 
I sat down helplessly on a rock by their 
side, a helpless weeping shepherd, tend- 
ing a dead flock. 

And then I was seized with a sudden 
fit of trembling. A soft hand caressed 
my head. 

“Come. It is the ague. I have a drink 
all ready for you. Take your handker- 
chief and wipe your eyes. Your cheeks 
are wet with perspiration. Come, I have 
a good drink ready for you.” 

I walked back in silence, leaning on 
Maripepa. 

Another long, sleepless night of hor- 
ror awaited me. 
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“THERE'S A BOOK WE FOUND UP IN THE ATTIC. SORT OF DIARY” 


Wor PROCTOR of Bettsburg, 
Wisconsin, read the article in the Lon- 
evening paper with a sense of shock. 
Home in America, Wilmot Proctor 
had almost made a weekly habit of say- 
ing to Patty, his wife, after he had left 
“The Presence,” as he called it: 

‘Next trip to England I'll make a 
point of hunting up Great-Gran’s an- 
cient hovel; then there'll be an almighty 
pop in Bettsburg’s social stratosphere 


11 ” 
balloon. 


He had always forgotten or failed to 


find time enough to carry out his threat - 


-and now this evening paper was doing 


it for him. Only in the wrong way. It 
reported the fact that Queen Adela Ter- 
race had just passed into the hands of 
the housebreakers, and spread itself on 
the glories that had once blazed at No. 
16. The article was headed “The End 
of a Great Centre of Fashion.” It, in 


fact, confirmed Great-Gran Cavane’s ab- 
solute right to be Queen Snob of Betts- 
burg (Wis.). 

Wilmot Proctor read to the end in a 
kind of rueful daze. It was like hearing 
Great Gran’s frail but imperial voice, 
once more crushing out rebellion in him 
by parading her glittering youth. Only 
the article was not half as impressive as 
Great-Gran Cavane. 

The writer had merely collected from 
books a list of great people and happen- 
ings that had graced No. 16 Queen 
Adela Terrace in the spacious 1860's. 
Great-Gran made her pictures living. 
When she talked you really saw Lord 
Palmerston, curt and dogmatic, as he 
leaned on the richly draped mantel of 
the great drawing-room; the Duchess of 
Sutherland sailing in with red-shirted 
Garibaldi in tow; Bulwer Lytton hold- 
ing exquisite court under the vast cut- 
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Strange 
Discovery 


By Douglas Newton 


glass chandeliers; Lady Dorothy Nevill 
darting around like a vivacious human 
butterfly—above all, the over-ornamental, 
single-man procession through the rooms 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 

The flatness of the newspaper article 
proved that; it made Great-Gran’s de- 
scriptions so much more vivid and inti- 
mate. Wilmot Proctor had always said 
that Great-Gran Cavane had probably 
got all her memories from other peo- 
ple’s memoirs; that she had dug them 
up after finding the name of Cavane 
attached to her by accident of marriage. 
Perhaps he had never quite believed it 
himself, and now he never would. That 
newspaper article justified Great-Gran 
Cavane up to the topmost twig of her 
family tree. It removed No. 16 Queen 
Adela Terrace from the realms of un- 
ascertained myth. It made the sheer 
aristocracy of her upbringing authentic. 


ILMOT PROCTOR was rueful 

because it also confirmed his posi- 
tion as an inferior social animal. There 
was no sweetness in that for one who 
had been kicking against the status since 
he’d had the great good misfortune to 
fall in love with Patty the Third—Patty 
Marvel, that is, great-granddaughter to 
Great-Gran Patty Cavane. 

It hadn’t been easy marrying Patty. 
Wilmot was an outsider from the farm 
—oh, yes, university-finished, cultured 
even beyond the brains of Cavane, and, 
despite his youth, the most successful 
exporter Bettsburg had ever known, but, 
for all that, outside the social stud- 
book. Great-Gran Cayane, who was the 
word in these things, said so, and what 
Great-Gran said rendered him as naught 
to the vast brood of Cavanes, Marvels, 
their collaterals and hangers-on, the 
writers of society gossip and such others 
who ruled the higher planes in the town 
of Bettsburg. 

It had galled him from the first, but 
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there was no kicking against it. Great- 
Gran Cavane was the Grand Manner. 
She was aristocracy established and 
fnal, and her rule was law. No good 
Wilmot protesting: “Who is she, Tsar 
of all America? And what’s her right, 
anyhow, to be the book of rules for 
deportment and the white-tie-manner ?” 

He couldn’t find any right himself. 
Not facts. Great-Gran Cavane had come 
to America with her husband, Alan, in 
1869. They had stayed for a spell in 
New York City, where their first three 
children had been born. Later they had 
decided to settle—Great-Gran’s way of 
putting it made it seem a real favor— 
in Bettsburg, then just beginning to 
grow. Alan Cavane, more by chance 
than design, had gone in for real estate, 
and, as the township boomed, had ac- 
cumulated a useful fortune. 


E MIGHT have made more, but 

Alan had apparently been a casual, 
rather feckless if charming creature, too 
wayward for millions. In fact, old-timers 
gave Patty Cavane, his wife, credit for 
what money there was, declaring she had 
been the real man of the family. Wilmot 
Proctor granted that, anyhow. There 
was no gainsaying that Great-Gran had 
always had force and character; how 
else could she now, at 85, dominate all 
Bettsburg by sheer personality. 

But beyond this he could see no rea- 
son for her right to lay down the social 
law. He regarded her grandiose pictures 
of her early life in England—on which 
that right was solely based—as mere 
snobbish myth. As far as he could find 
she had started poor as dirt in Betts- 
burg. That may have been because Patty 
Edderley, as she was, had made a run- 
away match of it—but who after all this 
time could prove it? Again, though it 
was a fact that Cavane was really the 
family name of the Earls of Drust, who 
in Bettsburg could prove that Patty Ed- 
derley’s husband had been the third son 
of a younger branch of that great fam- 
ily as she insisted? Or that Patty her- 
self had been a distant connection who 
had gone to live in the Cavane’s house 
when her own parents had died? 

When Wilmot’s wife and others cried 
down this treason by asserting that no- 
body could have known what had hap- 
pened at 16 Queen Adela Terrace as 
Great-Gran knew it, unless she had been 
a member of the family he answered 
coarsely : 

“Shucks! She can read, can’t she? 
That’s just the sort of high-hat stuff 
they always cram into books.” 

In his rebellion he had grown steadily 
more convinced that Great-Gran, relish- 
ing the power it gave her, had created 
the whole business out of the mere re- 
semblance of her name to that of a great 
family. He was sure she was a gilded 
fraud, and hoped for the day when he 
tould expose her—and now this article 


in a newspaper had put her more se- 
curely on her pedestal. 

So did No. 16 Queen Adela Terrace. 

He went out to see it next day. He 
could not help himself; it had in fact a 
morbid allure. And directly he saw the 
tall, solid old house, with its austere 
yet imposing height and its pillared and 
almost pontifical porticoes, he knew 
Great-Gran was justified. Even though 
the housebreakers had already destroyed 
the two upper stories, there remained a 
calm and untouchable dignity about it 
that didn’t merely remind him of Great- 
Gran—it was Great-Gran herself. 

That instinct that bids one kiss the 
rod that punishes, made him seek out 
the clerk-of-works in the contractor’s 
shack, and ask permission to go over the 
empty house. The neatly bored young 
man was interested enough, on learning 
that Wilmot was an American yet a 
distant connection of the old family, to 
take him round himself. 

So Wilmot saw with his own eyes the 
splendid drawing-room, the august din- 
ing room and the rest of the reception 
suite, where once Great-Gran Cavane 
had met the flower of English society. 
Swept bare of chandeliers and ornaments 
as they were, they were still noble 
rooms, and it was easy for Wilmot to 
see how dignified and sumptuous a back- 
ground they must have made for the 
young and patrician Patty in her 
flounced and billowing ball dresses. 

The neat young clerk regarded his 
growing awe with amusement. He was 
something of a radical, that young man; 
and, not knowing that this was Wilmot’s 
first, if complete surrender, to the abid- 
ing aristocracy of that house and Great- 
Gran Cavane, took a delight in deriding 
what he considered an American venera- 
tion of ancient things. 


“ES, they must have been pompous 

in those old days,” he. said, 
“but there was a seamy side. You read 
that article in the papers, eh? Well, I 
can show you something that the papers 
don’t print. .. . There’s a book we found 
up in the attic. Sort of diary. It was be- 
tween the floor-boards and the ceiling. 
Reckon the servant who wrote it hid it 
there so’s it shouldn’t be read. Then she 
got the sack . . . carrying on with the 
son of the house . . . and forgot it in 
the hurry of leaving .. .” 

“Servant!” Wilmot Proctor asked 
with a queer sense of foreboding. 

“Yes, Patty Edderley, chambermaid, 
she calls herself—it’s in my office. I'll 
show it to you.” 

Wilmot Proctor taxied back to his 
hotel clutching that old, dirty, yet singu- 
larly undamaged book tight in his hands. 
His brain was in a whirl. Patty Edder- 
ley, chambermaid. He’d been right! 
Right! Great-Gran Patty Cavane was a 
fraud after all. He held her in the hol- 
low of his hands. 
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No mistake about that. He sat all 
afternoon reading the diary. It was writ- 
ten in the same pointed writing that 
Great-Gran used now, only younger and 
sharper in its line. And its entries were 
destructively revealing. 

Patty Edderley had written her name 
boldly on the first page of the book with 
the date, the 5th of May, 1864. It was 
the first day of her service at 16 Queen 
Adela Terrace. The Hon. Mrs. John 
Cavane had taken her out of the Waifs 
and Strays Orphan Asylum, and her 
age was thirteen years and some months. 

From there the record went on un- 
deviatingly until 1868, and it was a 
record entirely of menial service. True, 
Patty Edderley had shown her character 
even then. Within a year she had risen 
to be upper-housemaid. By fifteen she 
was hallmaid, and as such in charge of 
the ladies’ cloaks when there were big 
parties. Before she was sixteen she had 
become personal maid to no less than the 
eldest Miss Cavane. There must have 
been keenness and grit in the little waif 
and stray to win her way so swiftly— 
but all the same she had only been a 
servant. 


ILMOT PROCTOR, admiring the 
determination she showed in her 
short, pithy entries, chuckled at the im- 
pudence of Great-Gran. This was why 
her stories of the great ones rang so 
true; she really had seen them at their 
party best, there were even numberless 
entries about them. But she had seen 
them not as a member of the family 
but as a servant. She truly had lived in 
No. 16 Queen Adela Terrace, not as a 
connection of the family, but as a maid. 
What a bluff! What a fake the old 
dame had put up! How she had fooled 
them all! And what an exposure it was 
going to be? He could almost hear the 
social crash that was coming to Betts- 
burg when he produced this book. 

Yet, even as he chuckled over his tri- 
umph to come, he felt a little uneasy. It'd 
be rather hard on the old lady. This 
diary did show her as a plucky, spirited 
little thing, tossed into the world alone 
at thirteen, yet fighting her way up to 
position and decency in spite of all 
handicaps. As the entries went on he 
could see how determinedly she was 
fashioning herself for better things. The 
diction and the grammar grew surer, the 
evidences of a carefully cultivated taste 
and tact built up. Yes, there had been 
a lot in that girl—Wilmot Proctor, who 
had to do some fighting in his own 
career could admire her. 

And as the diary went on through the 
years there came a note that gave him 
a graver qualm. This arose out of her 
interest in the third son of the family— 
Alan Cavane. 

Alan was a year older than Patty, and 
a raw schoolboy when he was first men- 
tioned—a very raw schoolboy, for he 
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was perpetually in trouble. It was the 
trouble that appealed to Patty’s sym- 
pathy. She was always trying to help 
him out of it, sneaking food up to him 
when he was confined to his room on 
bread and water for some misdemeanor ; 
helping him sometimes with his school- 
work when failure promised the severe 
punishment of his day. Helping him to 
slip into or out of the house by the back 
staircase, when his being seen would 
mean more trouble. 

It was plain that a bond of sympathy 
and mutual reliance must have grown up 
between these children, and with reason. 
Alan was one of those unlucky creatures 
who seems always doomed to fail where 
the rest of his family succeeds. The 
brighter members of the household 
steadily lost patience and touch with 
him, and that only increased his tragedy. 
Patty Edderley, it seemed, was the only 
one who understood him, for she wrote: 

“They’re all too hard on Master Alan 
because he can’t do the things they all 
do so easy. They don’t see he’s differ- 
ent and can’t help himself.” 

Her sturdy, shrewder eyes could see, 
and even from the earliest days strove 
to protect him. It was not so much a 
mothering as an understanding. There 
was one passage in the diary that showed 
that she had found him in sullen despair 
over something he was being driven to 
do, yet felt quite incapable of doing. She 
merely wrote that she had had a talk 
about “the Saturday trouble,” but her 
handling must have been effective, for 
her Monday entry recorded that Master 
Alan had done as she suggested and he 
hadn’t come of so badly. 

More and more the entries showed 
that Alan, as he grew up, turned to her 
as a reservoir of strength and help. He 
seemed to have no hope in anyone else. 
There were some bad moments, espe- 
cially one when he had failed badly in 
his attempt to enter the family calling, 
the navy. He had accepted the opinion 
of his hopelessness then so completely 
that he took to drink. 


HAT had led to trouble indeed; 

even though Patty had often se- 
cretly stayed up late to let him in 
through the back door and guide his 
tipsy feet to the bedroom. His condition 
became a family scandal. There had 
been rows and threats pointing to com- 
plete disgrace. Alan seemed to accept 
it as inevitable, anyhow, but Patty put 
stiffness into him. She had somehow 
talked the boy into giving up drink for 
a day, then two days—just to show that 
he could do without it—then a week, 
until at the end she could write: “Master 
Alan hasn’t touched strong drink for a 
month today.” 

Wilmot glowed with Patty Edderley’s 
own triumph over that entry. A fine 
girl that, with a fine, practical, under- 
standing of a weaker nature—he could 


see now why the old-timers had said that 
she had been the man of the family. 
But, with it all, there was no sign that 
she was “bossing” Alan, just as there 
was no word of love in any entries. She 
was always respectful. It was always 
“Master Alan.” There was no seamy 


side about this companionship, as the — 


contractor’s clerk had hinted. She was 
just a good comrade, the born helpmate 
for a weaker character like Alan. 

They had probably realized this as 
time went on. Alan, in fact, certainly 
saw that without Patty’s aid he was 
pretty poor stuff, and possibly that made 
him love her; for when the big crash 
came, as it was bound to come with a 
nature like his and a family like his, he 
turned wholly to her in his despair. 


HAT caused the crisis the diary 

did not reveal. The entries were 
sparse in the days before the explosion, 
as though Patty herself had been too in- 
volved to find time to write. But sud- 
denly, towards the end of 1868, there 
came an entry that showed that Alan 
had reached the end of his tether with 
the Cavanes. There had been a terrible 
outburst, and the family had decided to 
do what the families of those days al- 
ways did to their Black Sheep. Alan was 
to be packed off to Australia, with a 
quarterly allowance and the stern com- 
mand never to show his face in Queen 
Adela Terrace again. 

Alan, the entries showed, was frantic 
about it. He knew himself too well. He 
was in terror of what must happen to 
an inevitable failure like himself in a 
strange and hostile land. Once away 
from home, and especially away from 
Patty, he knew that the worst in him- 
self would conquer and his unstable 
nature would go right under. 

Patty knew it, too. She wrote that it 
would be ruin for him. But also that 
she knew that she, who alone understood 
him, alone could save him. It was she 
who forced him to take her with him 
for his own sake. She was gloriously 
frank in the diary about that. 

Wilmot fancied, reading between the 
lines, that they had been in love with 
each other long before then; and _ be- 
cause of it Alan was man enough not 
to want to drag Patty into the risks and 
ruin that threatened him in a foreign 
land. And she, while she had been “cor- 
rect” enough, so far, not to expect him 
to marry a servant, now saw that if she 
did not go with him it would be the end 
of him. So she had insisted on takirig 
the risks. 

The last entries showed how swift and 
desperate the whole business must have 
been. They did not know just when and 
how the father was dealing with Alan, 
so they had to make their own plans at 
headlong haste. 

Both had set their faces against 
Australia. Patty had seen, even more 
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clearly than Alan, that he was totally 
unfit for so harsh a country as it was 
then. She had decided that America 
would give them better chances, and, 
for this, they had to plan and scheme to 
defeat the father’s plans. 

Alan used the money he had been 
given to buy his outfit to book a cabin 
on an American boat. Patty drew out 
all her savings to help him—she even 
bought her own wedding ring and saw 
to getting the license for their marriage, 

But even then it was a desperate 
chance. They hoped and prayed that the 
father would send the allowance to them 
in America instead of Australia, but, as 
Patty wrote: “If he doesn’t, we must 
just do as best we can. I know Alan 
will be a hopeless failure in Australia, 
but in America he and I ought to be 
able to pull through. I do believe he can 
if I help, and I see no other way. | 
dread it! I dread it! It’s like being torn 
right out of the only life I like .. 
But if I don’t go Alan will never get 
through. I can make him do things 
where nobody else can . . . Please God 
I’m doing right. I love him so. He is 
so fine in spite of all they say, when 
you know him... .” 

The very last entry was: 

“Alan’s father has just called him 
into his study. That means they’ve set- 
tled everything and we may have to 
elope at once to get away to America. 
Well, I’m packed and ready .. . And 
we can be married in Liverpool to- 
morrow if needs be. But, oh, I’m so 
afraid. If Alan didn’t so need me I 
wouldn’t do it . . . God do bless us and 
lead us right, Alan and me.” 


PPARENTLY they had had to 
elope that night; that was why the 
diary was forgotten and left behind. 
Wilmot dropped the diary onto his 
knees feeling a little thick about the 
throat. 

“A great girl,” he muttered. “Plucky 

. a real comrade... A lovely char- 
acter! Great-Gran—great then as she is 
now.” 

He rose, blinking a little: 

“Servant be damned,” he muttered. 
“Salt of the earth—and why don’t hotels 
have open fires?” 

With this condemnation of his own 
nation’s faith in central heating on his 
lips he went into the bathroom; there, 
tearing that old diary page from page, 
he patiently burnt every scrap of writing. 

Coming out again he saw yesterday’s 
evening paper lying on his table. He 
snipped out the article about Queen 
Adela Terrace, wrote on it: 

“Kept my word at last—and lose. 
Here’s the evidence that all Great-Gran 
says is true. And more. My apologies 
and respects to the great old lady.” 

He put it in an envelope addressed 
to Patty, his wife, and went out to 
mail it. 
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Axoxc the truly enjoyable habits 
that the Church encourages in the laity 
is that of reading the Missal at daily 
Mass. And it is appropriate if, in accord 
with the spirit of the Church, we con- 
sider at certain times during the Mass 


the saint 
honored. 
We cannot fail to rejoice in the mar- 
velous rightness of the Masses of 
saints’ days whether they be largely 
proper—having Introit, Collect, Les- 
son, Gradual, Gospel, Offertory, Secret, 
Communion and Post Communion 
chosen with a given saint in view—or 
largely Common, made up of selections 
suitable for all saints of certain groups 
such as Martyr-bishops, Confessors, 
Virgins or Widows. Take, for instance, 
the Masses read on the feasts of Saint 
Thérése of Lisieux, “the Little Flower,” 
and her patroness, Saint Teresa of 
Avila. For the first, all of the variable 
parts of the Mass are Proper and con- 
tain charming allusions which provoke 
a thousand memories of the young Car- 
melite’s “little way of spiritual child- 
hood.” “As one whom the mother 
caresseth, so will I comfort you,” reads 
the Lesson, which is from Isaias. And 
in the Gradual is incorporated, 
“* * * because Thou hast hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them to little ones.” The 
Gospel tells of Our Lord’s calling the 
little child to Him and saying to His 
disciples, “Unless ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
On the other hand, the Mass for the 
feast of Saint Teresa (except in Car- 


who may be particularly 
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melite churches) is that of the Common 
of a Virgin, with only the Collect 
Proper to the Saint; yet none could 
imagine passages better suited to the 
gifted reformer than those of this Mass; 
their simple majesty befits Teresa. 
“Thou hast loved justice and hated 
iniquity,” reads the Introit, while in the 
Gradual we find, “After her shall virgins 
be brought to the King” and “With thy 
comeliness and thy beauty, set out, pro- 
ceed prosperously and reign.” 

The fact that the saints’ lives con- 
form to a pattern of holiness is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the Commons. 
How inevitable are the Lesson of a 
Mass of the Common of a Confessor: 
“Blessed is the man that is found with- 
out blemish, and that hath not gone 
after gold nor put his trust in money 
or in treasures,” and the Introit of a 
Mass of the Common of a Virgin and 
Martyr: “I spoke of Thy testimony be- 
fore kings, and I was not ashamed: I 
meditated also on Thy commandments 
which I loved exceedingly,” and the 
Lesson of the Common of a Holy 
Woman: “Who shall find a_ valiant 
woman? Far and from the uttermost 
coasts is the price of her.” Whether the 
Confessor be Patrick of Ireland or 
Charles Borromeo of Milan, whether 
the Virgin be Catherine of Alexandria 
or Cecilia, or the Holy Woman, Mar- 
garet of Scotland or Frances of Rome, 
there is in the Common recognition of 
qualities that mark each Saint. 


EVERTHELESS, many delight in 
the Proper Masses. The Propers of 
the saints who were close to Our Lord 
during His life on earth are especially 
appealing. Our Lady’s are ina class quite 
apart, the most beautiful of all; very 
poignant are those of Saint Joseph, of 
Saint John the Baptist, of the Apostles, 
of Mary Magdalen. Seldom do we feel 
nearer than when at Mass to gentle, 
puzzled Saint Joseph listening to the 
Angel: to humble, rugged, literal 
Peter declaring, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God:” to John, 
“that disciple whom Jesus loved,” and 
to Mary Magdalen, who “loved much.” 
How appropriate are the words of the 
Introit of the Mass for the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception: “I will greatly 
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Saints and the Missal 


At Mass One May Enjoy Glad-Hearted Companionship With the Saints Which 
Looking at the Black Bindings of One's Missal Would Suspect 


rejoice in the Lord, and my soul shall 
be joyful in my God; for He hath 
clothed me with the garments of sal- 
vation, and with the robe of justice He 
hath covered me, as a bride adorned 
with her jewels.” The Proper Tract for 
the feast of St. Joseph is: “Blessed is 
the man that feareth the Lord: in His 
commandments he delighteth exceed- 
ingly. His seed shall be mighty upon 
earth: the generation of the righteous 
shall be blessed. Glory and wealth shall 
be in his house: and his justice re- 
maineth for ever and ever.” And how 
revealing is the text from Isaias used 
as the Introit for the feast of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist: “The 
Lord hath called me by my name from 
the womb of my mother, and he hath 
made my mouth like a sharp sword; 
in the shadow of His hand He hath pro- 
tected me, and hath made me as a 
chosen arrow.” And again the words 
of the Gradual taken from the Gospel 
according to St. Luke: “Thou, child, 
shalt be called the Prophet of the 
Highest; thou shalt go before the Lord 
to prepare His ways.” 

Strangely gripping, also, are the 
Propers of some of the first martyrs: 
that of Saint Stephen, for example, in 
which the Lesson is the account of his 
stoning, and the Communion his own 
words, “I see the heavens opened, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of the 
power of God: Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit, and lay not this sin to their 
charge.” Scarcely ever do we understand 
Saint Paul as well as when we read on 
January 25, the feast of his conversion, 
about the happening on the road to 
Damascus as he himself must have de- 
scribed it to Saint Luke, the author of 
the Acts. 


ONE could fail to be thrilled by 

finding in the Proper of the Mass 
for the feast of Saint Ignatius, who was 
a disciple of Saint John the Evangelist, 
this Communion: “I am the wheat of 
Christ; may I be ground: by the teeth 
of wild beasts, that I may be found 
pure bread,” for those are the very 
words of a letter which has_ been 
ascribed to Ignatius for centuries, a let- 
ter in which he begged his friends to 
do nothing to prevent his being martyred 
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in the arena at Rome. Again, Justin 
Martyr, who wrote in his first Apology 
one of the earliest known descriptions 
of the Mass, is a favorite with students 
of the liturgy, and they recognize that 
he himself would have chosen the 
Gospel Proper to his feast with its 
promise, ‘Whosoever shall confess Me 
before men, him shall the Son of Man 
confess before the Angel of God.” 

No less remarkable are the Masses 
of the early Doctors of the Church, such 
as that of Saint Athanasius, who 
championed the doctrine of the divinity 
of Our Lord when it was repudiated by 
the Arians. The Epistle begins, “We 
preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ 
Our Lord; and ourselves your servants 
through Jesus. For God, Who com- 
manded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the glory of God, in the 
face of Christ Jesus.” 

We are besieged by memories when 
we ponder the Propers of the Masses 
of the founders of religious orders. On 
September 17, when the Church com- 
memorates the imprinting of the stig- 
mata on Saint Francis of Assisi, the 
vision that the Little Poor Man had 
on Monte Alvernia comes vividly to 
mind, for the Proper recalls not the 
Francis of the birds and the flowers, 
the picturesque friar beloved of poets 
and painters, but the Francis of the 
Passion who is beloved of saints. Its 
Introit stresses the words, “But God for- 
bid that I should glory, save in the 
Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ: by 
Whom the world is crucified to me and 
[ to the world;” and the Lesson begins 
with these same words and includes the 
verse, “From henceforth let no man be 
troublesome to me; for I bear the marks 
of the Lord Jesus in my body.” Its 
Gospel contains Our Lord’s advice to 
His disciples, “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, take up 
his cross and follow Me.” Almost 
equally reminiscent of a saint’s devo- 
tion to the Passion is the Proper of 
the Mass read on the feast of Paul of 
the Cross; in this, also, the Introit is 
from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
“With Christ am I nailed to the cross: 
yet, I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” 


ERTAINLY we cannot enjoy the 

beauty of the Missal in its fullness 
unless we are acquainted with the saints. 
Many of us have been stimulated to 
such acquaintance by puzzling refer- 
ences in the liturgy. The allusion ‘to 
the last Communion of Juliana Fal- 
conieri in the Collect read on June 19 
induces us to read about that charming 
Florentine lady, and the magnificent 
Proper of the Mass of the feast of 
Joseph of Cupertino provokes us to 
inquire about this most obscure of holy 





ones, a poor despised stable boy. The 
Collect for Juliana’s feast reads, “O 
God, who didst vouchsafe miraculously 
to refresh blessed Juliana, Thy virgin, 
in her last sufferings with the precious 
Body of Thy Son: grant, we beseech 
Thee, that, her merits interceding for 
us, we too may be strengthened by the 
same: Sacrament in our mortal agony, 
and so be borne to our heavenly coun- 
try.” The Introit for Joseph’s day be- 
gins, “The love of God is honorable 
wisdom,” while the Epistle is the 
glorious 13th Chapter, Ist Corinthians, 
“Tf I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

The revival of interest in the liturgy 
may bespeak a sort of homing. We 
Americans are weary of new things and 
seek security and rest in the well-tried 
ways of our ancestors. We are not in- 
curious, however, and it is significant 
that coincident with the liturgical 
movement, there is a renewal of interest 
in the biographies of the saints. Natur- 
ally we demand works altogether differ- 
ent from the edifying stories compiled 
by Saint Gregory the Great, and from 
the Golden Legend which Jacopo de 
Voragine fashioned in “honest sacristy 
Latin,” and so there comes into being a 
modern hagiography in which facts and 
legends are separated. 


ORTUNATELY the biographers of 
the new school who have even a 
modicum of feeling for tradition and are 
in the least literary, do not ban all leg- 
ends. Very often, qualities are arrested 
and crystalized in legends, and frequently 
on saints’ days we find ourselves consid- 
ering these rather than arrays of facts. 
Take as an illustration the delightful 
story of how Frances of Rome, who had 
great devotion to her Guardian Angel, 
was four times interrupted while trying 
to read one page of the Office of Our 
Lady; each time she put the book aside 
and went about the household duty that 
demanded attention; each time she re- 
turned and took up the volume again; 
and so it went until at last, after the 
fourth call, she opened it and found that 
the Angel had written the page in gold. 
The Mass for the feast of Saint 
Frances contains, of course, no reference 
to the legend, but its Collect reminds 
us of it, for it reads, “O God, Who 
amongst other gifts of Thy grace didst 
honor blessed Frances, Thy handmaid 


‘with the familiar companionship of an 


Angel: grant, we beseech Thee, that 
by the help of her intercession, we may 
become worthy to be admitted to fel- 
lowship with the Angels.” Which of us, 
familiar with the legend, will fail to 
exclaim, “Saint Frances of Rome, pray 
for me,” when the telephone rings? 

Often the Missal brings to mind the 
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teachings of a saint, and during the 
hours after Mass the memory harks 
back to his sayings. We laugh silently at 
the sane advice given to Saint Philip 
Neri by Saint Felix of Cantalice; or we 
comfort our hearts with Saint Francis 
de Sales’ counsel to gentleness with 
ourselves when we fall; or we try to fol- 
low the example of Saint Vincent de 
Paul who endeavoured to speak his good 
words as the Angels do theirs without 
being perturbed when unheeded. 


prc ser ap ie it is as if we had re- 
ceived a letter from a friend in the 
morning mail and fcund the whole trend 
of our thoughts in subsequent hours 
influenced by that friend’s comings and 
goings. It is thus that we are moved to 
consider the relations of the saints with 
worldly affairs, even to bemoan with 
Saint Teresa the fact that the greatest 
of mystical writers, her friend Saint 
John of the Cross, had no gift whatso- 
ever for publicity: “I could never find 
any one who remembered the little 
man,” mourned Teresa, which shows 
how deficient Saint John was when it 
came to impressing those in power, and 
why Teresa had such a task when she 
tried to obtain freedom for him. Or it 
may be a prayer rather than a saying 
that keeps springing to our lips on a 
feast day, such as the Suscipe of Saint 
Ignatius Loyola, or there may flash 
upon our inward eye some view associ- 
ated with a saint, the view of blue hills 
from a convent window, a _ narrow 
Roman street, the sleepy plaza of a 
provincial town, the sparkling waters of 
Lake George, and when we pause to 
wonder at our mind’s preoccupation we 
remember that this is the festival of 
Clare of Assisi, or Camillus de Lellis, 
or Germain of Auxerre or Isaac Jogues. 

And so we make merry with the 
saints. We do not celebrate their festas 
quite as the Catholic peasants do, for 
we dispense with horse-races, bon-fires 
and gala attire, and even with dancing 
on Saint Vitus’ Day, but we enjoy a 
sort of glad-hearted companionship 


which nobody looking at the solemn 
black bindings of our Missals would 
suspect. 
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Wide World Photo 


PRISONERS STROLLING BEFORE THE MODERN BUILDINGS WHICH HOUSE THE WORKSHOPS AT SING SING PRISON 


Prisoners Must Work 


This Country Stil Awaits an Intelligent and Progressive Solution of the Problem 
of Prison Labor, In Spite of Its Importance Both to Prisoners and the Public 


Prison-Made Goods 


One of the few things on which 
capital and labor are in full accord is 
that prison-made goods should not be 
sold in competition with their goods. 
The capitalist sees ruin for himself and 
his business when his merchandise must 
compete with articles that are manufac- 
tured in a prison shop, the rental for 
which is not included in the price at 
which the goods are sold but is paid 
by the State out of taxes; and the 
prisoners who work on these goods are 
at times paid no wages at all, or are 
paid by having time commuted from 
their sentence instead of in dollars and 
cents that would add to the cost of the 
goods, and at best are paid less than the 
lowest wage paid outside prison. 

It is useless, says the capitalist, for 
me to bring my merchandise to the 
same market as the one to which prison- 
made goods are brought. To the laborer 
convict-made goods are anathema be- 
cause he knows that when the price for 
goods on which he works is driven down 
by the low price of prison merchandise 
his wages are bound to be cut. Prison 
labor and scab labor are on the same 
low level in the mind of the wage 
earner. 


By Lawrence Lucey 


When the Supreme Court on January 
4th unanimously upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Ashurst-Summers Act, 
which prohibited convict-made goods 
from being transported into States 
which banned them from being sold 
within their boundaries, both the liberal 
and conservative commentators on the 
news rejoiced. The liberals and con- 
servatives read between the lines of this 
decision and began speculating on what 
the Supreme Court would do to State 
or Federal legislation intended to reg- 
ulate the condition of free labor. In their 
haste to read between the lines they 
overlooked the lines themselves. 

The only comment on the direct ef- 
fect of this decision on prison labor 
which I have read was that made by 
James V. Bennett, Federal Commissioner 
of Prison Industries, who said: 

“In all the widespread publicity fol- 
lowing the decision almost no considera- 
tion has been given to the manner in 
which this and other statutes dealing 
with prison labor have affected the 
prisoner. As usual the man behind the 
bars has been forgotten and a large part 
of the public has gained the impression 
that the convict labor question is solved. 

“Solved—and how! By making our 
prisons merely vast houses of idleness, 
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with hordes of discouraged, disgruntled, 
desperate men milling aimlessly and 
despairingly about a crowded prison 
yard. In the whole history of the Amer- 
ican penal system never has the situation 
been as discouraging as it is today. The 
public is not interested in seeing that 
the man in prison has a job, the manu- 
facturers are steadily choking off all 
efforts to provide him even with busy 
work, and the prison administrators are 
discouraged and thwarted by lack of in- 
terest and funds.” 

Despite the opposition of capital and 
labor, prisoners must work. Chambers 
of Commerce and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor both agree that prisoners 
must work though they are opposed to 
prison-made goods being sent to the 
same market as ‘their merchandise. 
These organizations of capital and 
labor wish to have prison goods sold 
only to the various branches of the 
state, federal and local governments. 
And at their November 1936 conven- 
tion the American Federation of Labor 
cut another chunk out of the market 
for prison labor by requesting that con- 
victs be prohibited from working on 
public buildings. 

Prisoners must work because an idle, 
loafing group of convicts are not amen- 
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able to discipline and their unemploy- 
ment leads to riots, rebellions against 
their keepers, and _ prison breaks. 
Prisoners must work because they will 
be expected to work when they leave 
prison and need to be trained and pre- 
pared for a place in the industrial world 
when they become free men once again. 
As Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings phrases it: “Unemployed prison- 
ers become unemployable citizens.” 
Prisoners must work because they 
should pay to the State at least part 
of their board and lodging bill from 
their wages. 


Prisons Expensive 
RISONERS could not be expected to 
pay the whole of their room rent in a 

prison cell, for if they did they would 
have to pay rates similar to those 
charged in a duplex apartment on Park 
Avenue. Concerning the cost of a room 
in a prison, Louis N. Robinson, a noted 
penologist, wrote: 

“In any financial comparison of a 
prison with an ordinary industrial plant, 
allowance must certainly be made for 
the fact that the prisoners are kept in 
an exceedingly expensive lodging house. 
It costs today from $2,500 to $6,000 
per inmate bed to build one of the 
modern tool-proof structures which 
legislators and construction engineers 
insist upon as the only safe type of 
prison. Not even the most radical re- 
former has suggested so expensive a 
housing program for the working 
classes. Interest charges on the invest- 
ment in the prison proper, as distinct 
from the shops, ought to be scaled down 
to the point where they would amount 
to no more than the interest on lodging 
homes which men of similar employ- 
ment on the outside would occupy. It 
would be impossible to make a business 
pay if it had to provide sleeping quarters 
for its ordinary workmen in the most 
expensively built apartment house in 
the city.” 

Finally, prisoners must work because 
they should contribute to the support 
of their families while they are con- 
fined within prison walls. What usually 
happens now is that the convict on en- 
tering prison is fed, clothed and lodged 
at the expense of the State while his 
family, whom he can no longer support, 
goes on relief. Thus the State, by shirking 
the duty of employing prisoners at pro- 
ductive work and paying them a decent 
wage, is not helping either capital or 
labor, for in the long run they will have 
to pay the taxes to maintain the prisoner 
and his family. When a convict is sent 
to prison for four or five years of idle- 
ness he does so at the expense of capital 
and labor. 

An ingenious method for solving the 
problem of providing for the support of 
a prisoner and his family while he is 
confined within prison walls was re- 


cently begun at Rochester, New York. 
The judges in this city have begun ex- 
perimenting with week-end sentences. 
Instead of sending a man to jail for 
fifteen or thirty days in succession he is 
sentenced for each week-end until he has 
spent fifteen or thirty days in jail. Mis- 
demeanants in Rochester now leave their 
work on Friday night or Saturday after- 
noon and go to the jail from which they 
are released on Sunday evening. But 
this method which permits a man to 
continue working at his regular em- 
ployment while he is also serving a jail 
term can only be used for minor of- 
fenders with short sentences to serve 
and is of no value in felony cases where 
the sentence is for a period of years. 

But to say that prisoners must work 
does not mean that they should work in 
the manner in which they have generally 
worked up to the present time. It does 
not mean working in a chain gang from 
dawn till dusk. It does not mean work- 
ing for no pay at all or a few cents a 
day. It does not mean breaking big 
rocks into little ones or some other type 
of boondoggling just in order to keep 
the convicts doing something. It means 
that prisoners must work under con- 
ditions similar to those under which free 
men work. It means a forty-hour week 
and union wages for the same amount 
and kind of work as is done by free men. 

Any other type of labor makes prison 
goods compete unfairly with articles 
manufactured outside prison. It takes 
from the prisoner who must work with- 
out looking forward to pay day the in- 
centive which is needed to make him 
perform his job efficiently. And it ex- 
ploits the labor of prisoners for the 
benefit of the State or private contrac- 
tor. Though a convict loses many of his 
rights as a citizen on entering prison 
he does not become a slave and should 
not have the product of his labor taken 
from him without adequate recompense. 


Amount of Prison Labor 
CCORDING to James V. Bennett, 
Federal Commissioner of Prison In- 

dustries, there is enough work being car- 
ried on in the prisons of the United 
States to employ 15% of the convict 
population at productive work. If to this 
figure we add another 10% of the prison 
population who can be employed in jobs 
to maintain the prison, such as kitchen 
help, laundry workers, carpenters, elec- 
tricians and others, there remains a 
total of 75% of the prisoners in the 
United States who are not employed in 
the real sense of the word. If 10% is 
subtracted from this total to account for 
prisoners who cannot work because they 
are physically or mentally incapacitated, 
we still have 65% of the prisoners in 
this country without a job. 

Statistics reveal that the percentage 
of prisoners employed dropped from 
75% in 1885 to 52% in 1932, which 
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latter figure is greatly exaggerated. For 
at most the estimate that 52% of the 
prison population was productively em- 
ployed in 1932 is based on the reports 
of wardens of the various prisons who, 
because they felt that prisoners should 
work, included every prisoner who did 
some kind of work for a few minutes 
each day as productively employed. The 
82,276 prisoners who were supposed to 
be productively employed in 1932 only 
produced goods valued at $75,369,471, 
or an average of $916.06 per prisoner, 
Outside prison a worker would expect 
to receive more than $916.06 from the 
goods he produced as his wages. In 
1931 the average free worker produced 
$4,676.75 worth of goods. In other 
words, if the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is to be believed, it required five prison- 
ers to do the work of one free man. 
What actually happened was that there 
was not enough work to employ these 
prisoners so each job was overmanned 
and every sort of boondoggling was 
labeled productive work. 


Value of Prison Labor 

VEN the 15% of the prison popula- 

tion which the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Prison Industries estimates to 
be productively employed appears high. 
His estimate is based on the assumption 
that the total amount of goods produced 
by prisoners was correctly valued. Only 
about two-fifths of the goods produced 
during 1932 were sold on the open mar- 
ket; the remaining three-fifths were sold 
or given to the State. The main work 
done for the State was road repair and 
construction which is reported to be 
valued at $24,000,000. Since any type 
of road construction work can be easily 
over-valued as there is no definite mar- 
ket price for such work, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that there may 
have been some tinkering done with 
this figure, especially in view of the 
fact that the State did not pay for 
most of this work but merely credited 
the prisoners with doing the work for 
the benefit of the State without the ex- 
pectation of being paid. The State was 
not interested in the cost of this work 
for it did not have to pay for it, so it 
would be willing to accept a padded 
price without being anything out of 
pocket. Another large item consisted 
of 36,000,000 automobile license plates 
valued at $2,300,000. Since few if any 
private concerns manufacture license 
plates there is not a real market price 
for them and their value on the prison 
books may have been bloated. 

On January 16th, 1937, the Maryland 
Commission of Prison Labor reported 
the findings of its survey to the Legisla- 
ture of that State. A few meaty sen- 
tences on the amount and kind of prison 
labor in Maryland follow: “. . . more 
than 2,000 of the 3,000 inmates confined 
at the Penitentiary, the House of Cor- 
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rection, and the Penal Farm are living 
in degrading idleness . . . hundreds of 
men daily go to empty factory buildings 
and dawdle away their time, or engage 
jn games improvised to effect their 
amusement ... other hundreds march 
in useless drills, pace congested cell- 
block corridors, and sit in their cells in 
demoralizing inactivity.” 

In September of 1935 the Prison In- 
dustries Reorganization Administration 
was formed in order to study prison 
industries and employment in the several 
States and recommend ways and means 
for reorganizing prison industries so 
that more prisoners might become pro- 
ductively employed. In the report of 
this Administration on the condition 
of the industries in the prisons of Ken- 
tucky it was found that the revenue 
from prison-made goods dropped 90% 
between June of 1931 and June of 1935. 
For 1931 the revenue amounted to $600,- 
000 and in 1935 it amounted to $60,000. 
Idleness increased from 642 in 1931 to 
2848 in 1935, while the number of 
prisoners employed on productive and 
maintenance work dropped from 3,100 
in 1931 to 1,200 in 1935. Only about 
30% of the convicts in these Kentucky 
prisons were employed on both produc- 
tive and maintenance work. 

In a report dated December 31, 1936 
the Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration found that in the Oregon 
State Penitentiary 420 of the 1,000 in- 
mates were productively employed. Of 
these 420 at least 180 would soon lose 
their jobs because the plant for the 
extraction of flax fibre was to be dis- 
continued. 365 men were employed at 
jobs to maintain the prison but the Ad- 
ministration thought that 200 of these 
men were nct needed and if other work 
were available could be employed at it. 
If the 180 employed in the flax fibre 
plant and the 200 men who were en- 
gaged in maintenance work but were 
not needed are classified as unemployed, 
there remains only 40% of the prisoners 
in this Oregon penitentiary who have 
a job. 


New Industries 


N ITS report the Administration 

recommended that twelve new indus- 
tries be formed in this penitentiary. 
The Administration thought that the 
following industries would benefit: 
printing plant, sheet metal and metal 
stamping, metal furniture, brushes and 
brooms, mill work, concrete and cement 
products, paint, wicker and rattan prod- 
ucts, soap, canning, laundry and baking. 
The goods produced by these recom- 
mended industries were to be used and 
sold only to the various departments 
of the State government and were not 
to be sold for private usage. 

The work being done by the Prison 
Industries Reorganization Administra- 
tion is most important and is necessary 


in the extreme if any headway is to be 
made in attacking the crime problem. 
By shedding light on the amount of 
unemployment in prison it may cut loose 
from the public mind the notion that a 
convict spends his time at hard labor. 
It was at one time true that prisoners 
worked and worked harder than free 
men, but today the employed prisoner 
is the exception rather than the rule. 


O. Henry, A Prisoner 
ROBABLY the most famous Ameri- 
can to toil behind prison walls was 

O. Henry, the wizard of the short story 
who is without a peer in twisting the 
tail of a yarn. Prior to his stay in the 
Ohio Penitentiary for a crime which 
many insist he never committed, O. 
Henry had been employed as a drug 
clerk. It was because of this experience 
that he was placed in the hospital of the 
prison instead of being employed at 
hard, manual labor for long weary 
hours. This was some years ago when 
prisoners really worked. This type of 
labor would have ruined O. Henry’s 
literary career during this period. He 
worked on the night shift of the hos- 
pital and had ample leisure time to 
devote to his writing. 

The name “O. Henry” was the pen 
name for William Sydney Porter who 
signed his writings with this name when 
he entered prison in order to conceal 
rather than magnify his criminal record. 
It is interesting to note that the stories 
which he sent to magazines in New 
York were first mailed to a woman in 
New Orleans who then sent them to 
New York. This was done because 
O. Henry did not wish to have the fact 
that he was a prisoner known by the 
editors for fear they would reject his 
stories on this account. How different 
editors were then. Today the fact that 
an author is a prisoner will help rather 
than hinder a story in the minds of 
most editors. 

In prison O.Henry found situations 
and characters that he later breathed 
life into and they became literature, just 
as John Monaghan, writing in THE 
S1Gn for May told how he and a fellow 
convict found the spiritual peace which 
the whole world is seeking in the Catho- 
lic Faith, One of O.Henry’s most 
famous stories, A Retrieved Reforma- 
tion, which had as its leading character 
the well-remembered Jimmy Valentine, 
was taken almost bodily from incidents 
which happened to a fellow-convict in 
the Ohio Penitentiary. My favorite 
O.Henry story is An Unfinished Story 
which is a very accurate description of 
the effect poverty has on morality and 
crime. In this story O. Henry drew a 
literary gem from his experiences with 
criminals. An Unfinished Story describes 
more accurately the relation between 
crime and poverty than would a hun- 
dred volumes on criminology. 
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Most prisons now pay their working 
prisoners a wage but it is so small that 
a share-cropper would turn his nose up 
to it and return to the cotton fields 
without regret. After studying the wage 
rates in various prisons throughout the 
country Louis N. Robinson discovered 
that the highest rate he had found was 
paid in the contract shops of the Mary- 
land Penitentiary. Here prisoners re- 
ceived the munificent sum of $1.25 per 
day in December of 1927. Until July 
of 1930 New York State paid the lowest 
wage to its prisoners of any State in 
the union. Many of the inmates of the 
prisons of this State received a cent 
and a half per day as their wage. Now 
that New York has entered the ranks 
of the progressive States it pays its in- 
niates from five to thirty cents per day. 

At present the Federal prisons have 
the most successful industries and pay 
their prisoners the highest wage. Fed- 
eral prisoners are paid on a piece-rate 
basis and if they are efficient enough 
to keep up with the pace set by the 
average worker they receive from two 
to two dollars and fifty cents per week. 
In commenting on this wage of two 
to two dollars and fifty cents per week 
the Federal Commissioner of Prison In- 
dustries wrote: “Thus the prisoner is 
enabled to keep his family from depend- 
ing altogether on private charity. A 
great many men leave the institutions 
with sufficient funds to tide them over 
the period while they are adjusting 
themselves to their new environment. 
No man who has worked in a prison 
industry and saved his earnings need 
turn immediately to crime in order to 
keep from starving.” 


Wages of Prisoners 

OW an intelligent man—and the 

Commissioner of Prison Industries 
is intelligent along with being well in- 
formed on this subject—can make such 
a ridiculous statement is beyond my 
comprehension. The most frugal budget 
possible cannot stretch a wage of two 
to two dollars and fifty cents per week 
so that it will provide for the partial 
support of a family, pay for the tobacco 
and petty luxuries of the prisoner, and 
then allow for sufficient savings to keep 
the prisoner from returning to crime 
so that he might eat after he leaves 
prison. Such a wage leaves the con- 
vict almost penniless when he walks out 
of prison, and being in immediate need 
of money he usually gets it by the only 
means at hand, which is crime. 

Of course it is an easy task to find 
fault with the wages paid to prisoners, 
and this criticism of the Federal policy 
is not meant to be a reflection on the 
work of the Federal Commissioner of 
Prison Industries. He, as he wrote in 
a letter to me, is eager to raise the 
wages of Federal prisoners but he can- 
not do it until a market is found that 
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will absorb the goods produced in the 


prisons in sufficient quantities to employ ' 


these men on a full time basis. 
Because the market for the goods pro- 


duced in the Federal prisons is so small 
most of the jobs are overmanned. In 
the shoe factory only two pairs of shoes 
are made by a worker in a day while 


in private concerns from eight to ten 
pairs are turned out by each worker. 
This is done intentionally in order to 
keep as many men busy as _ possible. 
And by spreading out the work in this 
manner a large number of prisoners 
are paid a small wage instead of paying 
a few men a high wage for doing the 
work of all the men. Under present con- 
ditions, when the market for prison 
goods is so small, this policy of employ- 
ing as many men as possible seems to 
be the lesser of two evils. 

But even the policy of employing four 
or five prisoners to do the work of one 
free man does not spread the available 
work sufficiently to employ all the in- 
mates of the Federal prisons. A large 
number of these prisoners must remain 
idle as there is nothing for them to do. 
“One of the principal problems we face 
from a disciplinary standpoint in our 
institutions,” said the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Prison Industries, “is the fact 
that we are unable to pay all of our 
men a wage.” 


It is useless to argue the question of 
whether convict-made goods should be 
sold for private use or confined to the 
various departments of the Federal, 
State and local governments. Both the 
prisons in New York and those of the 
Federal Government are prohibited from 
selling their goods to private parties. 
When prison goods are sold to the gov- 
ernment they compete just as much with 
capital and labor as they do when sold 
for private usage. If the prisons do not 
get the government contract then some 
private concern will. No matter where 
prison goods are sold they compete with 
capital and labor. 


Difficulties in the Way 

HIS was realized by the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor when they 
asked that prisoners be prohibited from 
working on government buildings. 
If the agencies of the government 
can absorb all the goods that can be 
produced in the prisons when they are 
operating at their full capacity, and they 
can do it very easily if the government 
decides to do it, then it does not matter 
much if the private market is closed to 
prison goods. 

Convict-made goods are legislated 
against, banned by the Supreme Court, 
and damned by capital and_ labor 
primarily because they are produced 
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under unfair conditions. It is not con- 
vict labor that is at fault, that is a 
necessity; it is the conditions—sham 
wages, no overhead and low prices— 
that is the root of the problem. Laws 
prohibiting the sale of convict-made 
goods do not solve but intensify the 
problem. What is needed are laws and 
rules that will place convict labor and 
the articles manufactured in prison on 
the same competitive basis as exists out- 
side prison. Then the various branches 
of the government should be required 
to buy their goods at the current market 
price from the prisons when they are 
able to supply them. In order to do this 
it will be necessary to reorganize our 
prison shops and industries. It will be 
necessary to provide them with modern 
machinery and equipment so that they 
will be on all fours with outside in- 
dustries. Finally, expert managers, free 
men, should be employed to keep these 
industries humming in tune with the 
factories, shops and plants manned by 
free men. 

After serving a few years in this type 
of prison industry the ex-convict will 
then be prepared for a job in the world 
of free men, and not leave prison with 
the label “ex-con,” a five dollar hand- 
out in his pocket, and a background 
which prepares him for a life of idleness 
and further crime. 


Current Approaches to Mental Health 


By Mary J. McCormick, Ph.D. 


ALL efforts toward the rmprovement of 
mental health must take religion into 
account, for in it alone can be found that 
basic security which is a prime necessity. 


Tue subject of mental health is the 
centre of much interest and activity 
today, an activity that receives its 
stimulus not only from professional 
people but from every man and woman 
who wants to meet the problems of 
everyday living. This is true because 
mental health is something more than 
the absence of mental disease. It is a 
positive condition, easy to recognize 
but difficult to define. It rests, primarily, 
on the integration within the individual 
of all the forces that make for his own 
effectiveness, both personal and social. 
It carries with it the ability to adjust 
to self and to the outside world with 
a maximum of ease and a minimum of 
strain. It implies consciousness of one’s 
own security, the security that comes 
from belonging to and being accepted 
by the social group of which one is 


a member. It implies, further, the con- 
sciousness of one’s value to others 
through tangible, constructive contri- 
butions to the life and well-being of the 
group. It means interest in social as 
well as individual development. 

If these are some of the factors that 
make for positive mental health then 
the question of prime importance is, 
how may this condition be realized? 
Through what channels can positive 
mental health be approached ? 

The answer is to be found in both 
practical and theoretical developments. 
The practical approach to human prob- 
lems and the beginnings of organized 
work in mental hygiene are identified 
with the life story of Clifford Beers. 
Mr. Beers, a Yale graduate, suffered 
a nervous and mental breakdown while 
still a young man. He spent three years 


in public and private hospitals for the 
insane. After his recovery and release 
in 1903 he wrote his autobiography 
under the title 4 Mind That Found It- 
self. The book was first published in 
1908 and a year later Mr. Beers or- 
ganized the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 

This Committee directed its activities 
toward the conservation of mental 
health and prevention of mental dis- 
orders. During the early years of its 
existence the program of the Committee 
was aimed at the correction of the 
physical conditions existing in institu- 
tions caring for the mentally ill. The 
next development was preventive in its 
nature. It was based on the idea that 
it was just as necessary to prevent 
people from needing institutional care 
as it was to improve that care. The 
prevention of mental disorder absorbed 
the attention of the Committee and led 
to the distinctly educational activities 
that characterize its program today. 
These activities are centered around 
education for positive mental health and 
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constitute one of the most significant 
approaches in the entire field of mental 
hygiene. 

The educational approach to mental 
health has been developed in a practical 
way in the fields of psychology and psy- 
chiatry. The practical psychology which 
has penetrated classroom and clinic is 
familiar even to the uninitiated layman. 
The child of school age today accepts 
the intelligence test as a routine part 
of the school curriculum. His parents no 
longer look upon these tests as indica- 
tive of failure or dullness. They are 
recognized as important tools in bring- 
ing about the adjustment of the child, 
whether he is rated as supernormal or 
subnormal in terms of intelligence 
quotient. Parents and teachers alike ap- 
preciate the value of knowing what a 
child’s mental ability actually is and of 
mapping out his program accordingly. 
The child can feel secure only when 
there is balance between ability and 
opportunity to exercise it. This is an 
important principle of dynamic psy- 
chology and an equally important factor 
in mental health. 

Much the same thing is true concern- 
ing the contributions of psychiatry to 
mental health. The personality study 
which, in the clinic, combines the work 
of psychologist, psychiatrist and social 
worker aims to bring about the adjust- 
ment of the individual to himself and 
to the social group in which he lives. 
The psychiatrist in private practice 
offers the same type of service. Neither 
mental disease nor mental defect of 
necessity enter into the situation. Mental 
hygiene is sometimes defined as pre- 
ventive psychiatry and it is this preven- 
tive aspect of the psychiatric approach 
that is receiving emphasis today. 

The approach through psychiatry is 
based on the general principle that pre- 
vention of mental maladjustment is pos- 
sible only by understanding the various 
factors in individual and group life that 
lead to strain, tension and instability. 
It is, moreover, necessary to evaluate 
the circumstances that contribute to a 
given difficulty and develop a positive 
plan for correcting undesirable situa- 
tions. 


HERE are two major schools of 

psychiatric thought that apply this 
principle in different ways to questions 
of mental health. These are the fields of 
Psychoanalysis and Psychopathology. 
The former attributes all deviations 
from mental norms to purely mental 
causes; the latter considers organic dis- 
turbances and constitution types as 
major factors in mental maladjustment. 

Psychoanalysis had its origin in 
Freud’s work with neurotic patients and 
his use of hypnosis in the treatment of 
hysteria. It rests primarily on the fact 
of the existence of unconscious mental 
states, that is, the existence, within the 


mind, of a vast amount of material of 
which tie individual is not aware unless 
his attention is directed toward it. It 
further accepts the fact that this 
material, although outside the field of 
consciousness, is dynamic in its. nature 
and directly affects human conduct and 
activity. 

The Freudian conclusion, therefore, 
is that the mental condition and the 
personality of an individual depend upon 
the nature of that individual’s life ex- 
periences. This is especially true of 
those experiences which have slipped 
out of consciousness because they are 
unpleasant and the individual does not 
want to be aware of them. Many such 
happenings belong to the periods of in- 
fancy and early childhood. Moreover, 
they are essentially sexual in nature be- 
cause the Freudian theorists believe that 
the sexual drive is the predominant 
motive of conduct and explains all 
human activity. According to this in- 
terpretation, therefore, experiences, es- 
sentially sexual in nature and belonging 
to the early years of life, are responsible 
for every adult reaction. Consequently, 
every single mental difficulty is infantile 
in its origin and can be cleared through 
analysis. Positive mental health should 
follow such analysis. 


ERTAINLY psychiatry owes much 

to Freud and his followers for the 
development of systematized knowledge 
of unconscious mental activity. Like- 
wise, the realization that many mental 
disturbances are the result of this ac- 
tivity and are mental in origin con- 
stitutes a definite step forward in the 
progress of the science. It is equally 
true, however, that all disorders are not 
purely psychogenic and therefore are 
not amenable to this type of treatment. 
Where the difficulty is that of an ab- 
normal emotional reaction to a normal 
situation, analysis is of particular value 
and often a distinct help. Where the 
difficulty is complicated by organic and 
toxic disturbances analysis alone will 
not suffice. 

The immediate, practical value of 
psychoanalysis for the average person 
is open to question. Insofar as its suc- 
cess depends upon the skill and integrity 
of a highly trained specialist who studies 
a patient over a period of months, and 
even years, time and cost alone make it 
prohibitive. In the hands of the less con- 
scientious or pseudo-scientific person it 
becomes a dangerous procedure that can 
cause the very difficulties it purports to 
cure. Furthermore, to be really curative, 
the method cannot stop short at mere 
analysis. It must carry through to an 
interpretation of a given difficulty in 
such a way that the individual sees the 
solution himself and accepts it as satis- 
factory and final. This is the ultimate 
test of its value, for if doubt or conflict 
results mental health is jeopardized. 
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Two major tenents of psychoanalytic 
teaching may be challenged. One is the 
theory that the origin of all mental and 
nervous difficulties is to be found in 
early childhood. The other is that the 
sexual drive is the dominant one in all 
human activity. 


N REGARD to the first point, it is 

true that in their researches, Breuer 
and Freud found that “quite frequently” 
events dating back to childhood offered 
the explanation of a later disturbance. 
it was also true that such events were 
often sexual in character. Thomas 
Verner Moore, in commenting on this, 
says that Freud’s tendency to generalize 
led him to change the “quite frequently” 
to “always.” He concluded that such 
incidents belonged not only to the past 
but to the remote past, that is to the 
earliest days of childhood. Later and 
more conservative members of _ the 
analytic group agree that mental dif- 
ficulties can as readily have their origin 
in the present as in the past. They are 
as frequently bound up with immediate 
disturbances as with problems far re- 
moved. 

The second point raised is whether or 
not the driving forces of human life can 
be reduced to a single impulse which 
is primarily sexual in its nature. Ac- 
cording to Freudian teaching all im- 
pulses, or tendencies to make use of a 
given ability, are essentially one. More- 
over, the source of impulsive activity is 
an organ of the body. All bodily organs 
would, therefore, give rise to this un- 
differentiated impulse and to a specific 
sexual excitant. This sexual excitant 
becomes the real driving force in human 
nature. The conclusion is that no matter 
what the individual strives for or on 
however high a level this impulsive 
activity seems to be, it is always re- 
ducible to one and the same craving for 
sexual satisfaction. 

If the psychological basis of impulse 
is to be found in the desire to make use 
of a given ability, then there must be 
as many impulses and desires as there 
are abilities in the human being. When 
there are a number of impulses phycho- 
logically different it cannot be said that 
any one of these is the single, driving 
force of human nature. On the contrary, 
analysis of impulsive activity shows that 
every human ability is accompanied by 
a special drive or desire that constitutes 
a specific impulse. The denial of the 
force of multiple drives and the emphasis 
on the sexual drive to the exclusion of 
all others is a major weakness in psy- 
choanalytic teaching. It is an error 
which has brought severe criticism on 
the entire school of thought. 

Psychotherapy, with Adolf Meyer as 
one of its exponents, is another develop- 
ment in the field of psychiatry. Meyer 
bases his approach to mental problems 
on the recognition and classification of 
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So Proud The Strength 
By Mary Clare McCauley 


O PROUD the strength he bent to move 
The first sweet clod, grown thick in clover. 

Here was where tall stone would prove 
His fame: a mansion mottled over 
With ivy, spun across the walls, 
And poplars on the windward hill 
To hedge the house with wild-bird calls; 
When suddenly a piercing chill 
Betrays the hand, the eye struck dull; 
White gleaming on the spade, a skull. 








personality types. Mental disturbances 
have their origin in the characteristic 
reactions of a given “type” to the dif- 
ficulties and tensions of life. To under- 
stand mental problems, therefore, it is 
necessary to understand types of indi- 
viduals and their ways of reacting. 
Meyer establishes six major classifica- 
tions of the individuals that may come 
to a psychiatrist for treatment. These 
range from the psychasthenic type, or 
the person who is the victim of fears 
and scruples which may or may not 
cause definite mental problems, to the 
more serious forms of paranoia, depres- 
sion and deterioration. In all of these 
he recognizes the importance of un- 
conscious mental activity. 

Meyer looks upon this classification 
as one of individuals and not of dis- 
eases. He considers this distinction of 
fundamental importance. At the same 
time he does not neglect the question of 
organic and toxic conditions as they 
contribute to mental as well as physical 
ill-health. The disease concept, however, 
should be viewed as merely a starting 
point for more fundamental work. The 
real approach to mental health, accord- 
ing to Meyer’s system, can be found 
only through an intimate study of the 
individual as an individual. This in- 
cludes an examination of the difficulties 
or conflicts under which the person has 
labored and the type of reaction that he 
has manifested in these difficulties. 
lMeyer hopes to get, from such a study, 
insight into the individual, not the pic- 
ture of a disease. He is concerned with 
the individual as a particular consti- 
tutional type and interprets mental dif- 
ficulties as the results of friction between 
this type and the world of reality. Such 
friction must be traced to its source, 
whether organic or mental. Understand- 


ing of the source is the first step in 
treatment. 

In contrast to the original Freudian 
teaching, Meyer feels that analysis alone 
will not effect a cure. He believes that 
a study of reactions uncovers important 
facts about a person’s life. He would 
use the psychoanalytic technique or any 
other method that proved effective in 
discovering the cause of these reactions 
and the difficulties of adjustment result- 
ing from them. Cure involves two ad- 
ditional procedures. These are, either 
removing the cause or quieting it by 
explanation and then beginning a proc- 
ess of re-education. It means giving the 
person a solid foundation for construc- 
tive progress. It is necessary to find out 
what his interests are, what he can do 
well and how he can make active con- 
tributions to group life. Such partici- 
pation in group activity is essential for 
personal development and security. 

The importance of group relations can 
scarcely be overemphasized in laying the 
foundation for mental health. It is this 
normal relationship in social life that 
keeps people in touch with reality. 
Where there are mental problems, irre- 
spective of cause, the individual tends to 
withdraw from reality and live an 
imaginary, protected existence. When 
he does this he tries to compensate, in 
his own day-dreaming, for the dissatis- 
faction and disturbance that he feels. 
This, in turn, leads to a_ superficial 
moralizing in which he justifies his own 
line of action. Meyer concludes, there- 
fore, that it is only through a study of 
reaction types and their evolution that 
ordinary mental hazards can be recog- 
nized. Such recognition forms the basis 
of preventive and constructive programs 
for mental health. 

Freud and Meyer represent only two 
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out of many schools of psychiatric 
thought. There are other theories of 
equal importance which offer different 
interpretations of human problems. In 
the main, all developments attempt to 
explain human activity by one of two 
approaches. Interpretation is based 
either on a study of processes pre- 
dominantly mental and emotional or on 
a consideration of physical and organic 
factors. Each of these approaches is 
concerned with mental difficulties that 
are serious enough to warrant the at- 
tention of a psychiatrist. 

The mental hygiene of today needs to 
offer an approach to mental health that 
is adaptable to the average individual 
who is not in need of specialized help. 
It should give to the normal person a 
positive program that is directed toward 
his own personal development. Such a 
program must, of necessity, be built on 
the acceptance of certain fundamental 
principles that control the individual's 
relations with himself, with the social 
order and with a higher, universal order. 

This approach might offer three 
principles for the active enjoyment of 
mental health. The individual needs to 
have, first, a conscious realization of his 
own personal identity and_ personal 
worth. This is the essence of what 
philosophy calls certitude. Mental 
hygiene calls it security. Next, he needs 
to recognize conscience as the regulating 
principle of conduct and the moral law 
as the positive, objective standard gov- 
erning his conduct with others. Finally, 
there is need for recognition and ac- 
ceptance of a final authority that directs 
individual and group relations and 
merges them into a final relationship 


with that authority. The expression of 


this is found in religion. 


ELIGION is an orderly relationship 

between man and God. It offers to 
the individual knowledge of the con- 
cepts that govern the union between 
creature and Creator. It directs indivi- 
dual conduct in accordance with that 
knowledge. This direction is based on 
the existence of a definite set of prin- 
ciples which are mandatory because of 
man’s dependence on his Creator and 
the consequent obligation to acknowl- 
edge that dependence. Religion offers 
to the individual a standard which is 
outside himself and outside the social 
order to which he belongs. Through it 
he finds ultimate security in the knowl- 
edge that there is an authority that 
regulates individual and group conduct. 
It is in this acceptance of authority and 
sanction that mental health can reach 
its fulness. Basic security is found in 
the knowledge and acceptance of truth 
and the direction of life and conduct in 
accordance with that knowledge. Re- 
ligion defines the approach to mental 
health on which the programs of today 
need to concentrate. 
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Clothe the Naked 


Joachim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


A New Venture 


A FEW days ago there arrived in 
this City of Quiet Protection (such is 
the meaning of ‘“Paotsing”) a grand- 
mother and her only grandson. The old 
lady comes from a middle class home. 
Years ago her husband died. She, to- 
gether with two sons, managed to obtain 
a fair living from the income of a rice 
field. 

Then came calamity! First the 
younger son died. Hardly was he in the 
grave when the older son and his wife 
both contracted smallpox and died. The 
rice field was sold to pay for funeral 
expenses, and grandmother and grand- 
son were left penniless. 

What to do? First of all, they would 
have to leave the place where they were 
living. It was too much for the grand- 
mother to face the daily glances and re- 
marks of those who saw her and would 
say: “A year ago she had sufficient rice 
to eat; now she hasn’t enough for one 
day.” 

And so grandmother Tsang came to 
Paotsing, where she tried to earn a liv- 
ing for herself and grandson by selling 
watermelon seeds. But there are plenty 
of people selling these, and there are 
plenty of seeds. It would take thirty 
cents a day to feed her and the boy, 
and often she barely made ten cents 
from dawn to sunset. Grandma Tsang 
doesn’t care much if she can get no 
more than one meal per day, but how 
it hurts to send the little boy out beg- 
ging’ only to have him come back in the 
evening still hungry! 


By Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. 


Then, one day, the old lady (for all 
her poverty and misery she is still a 
lady) heard about the Catholic Mission 
and the foreign priest. She was told that 
the priest was a very good man who 
loved the poor. This gave grandmother 
Tsang hope. Perhaps the priest would 
take care of the boy. This would leave 
her free, she said, to go to some large 
city and become a beggar. She would 
not mihd spending her few remaining 
years eking out a miserable existence 
by begging, by crouching down in the 
streets, basket in hand, pleading for 
mercy. No, that would not matter. For 
down in her heart she would be happy 
in the thought that the boy of her boy 
would not have to beg, that he would 
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have sufficient clothes and good food. 

And so, when the poor old grand- 
mother came to me, begging not a penny 
nor a bite of food for herself, but 
pleading for pity on her seven year old 
grandson, what could I do? What would 
you do? Please bear this question in 
mind as you read the rest of this ar- 
ticle. 

Well, the little boy Tsang is in the 
mission now, happy as the day is long. 
No more getting up in the morning with 
the fear that this may be another food- 
less day. No more wandering from door 
to door, an empty rice bowl in his hands, 
watching with longing and envious eyes 
the other happy, well-fed youngsters 
marching off to school. He actually has 
food to eat now, and shoes to wear, just 
like the days before his daddy died! 
And, the wonder of it all, a bed to sleep 
on at nights! 

He is going to school now, and he is 
learning all about another little Boy 
Who was born in a stable, and some day 
little Tsang will be a Catholic. And 
then, a few years later, he will finish 
his grammar school and be taught a 
trade, and become a _ self-supporting 
man. And maybe Grandma will be still 
living, and he will find her and take 
care of her until she dies. Or maybe 
little Tsang will be a priest some day 
(such things have happened), or else 
he will be the head of a Catholic family, 
and his little boy won’t have to beg or 
starve. 

Here is but one case of a youngster 











s helped by the mission. There 
ny similar cases every place in 


CI where there is a Catholic mis- 
1d a missionary. Much devoted 
work has already been done in our own 


mission field along these lines. But now 


the time has come to establish the work 
for our orphans on a better-organized 
and more efficient basis. Therefore our 
Most Reverend Bishop has decided to 
establish a common orphanage for our 
entire mission field. The individual mis- 
sionaries are already more than sufh- 
ciently occupied with the duties of their 
apostolate, and hence they will be re- 
lieved of the care of these boys. The 
unification of the work, with one mis- 


sionary devoting his entire energies to 
the development of the project, will per- 
mit the introduction of methods to equip 
the boys in a more efficient manner to 
me self-supporting Catholic citizens 
in China 

And so an Orphanage and Home for 
Destitute Boys has been established here 
in Paotsing, and I have been appointed 


bec« 


its first Director. There are fifty boys 
to begin with, and others will be added 
as time goes on and finances permit. 
(Here we digress to recall the ques- 
tion asked you above. What would you 
do if grandmother Tsang came to your 
door and pleaded with you to help her 


on’s little boy? What would you do, if 
ould help?) 

Without Sisters or Brothers, without 
the help of an assistant priest, you can 
well imagine that the establishing of 
our Orphanage is not an easy task. 
work, many worries, not a few 
heartaches; these will be the foundation 
of the new venture. Thank God for that, 
for nothing worth while has ever been 
easily, and the harder the be- 

the more confident we may be 
of success in the end. 

It is a grand work to take care of 
these youngsters (who, in many cases, 
would otherwise become beggars or 
bandits, or would starve to death) and 
raise them up to become good, Catholic 


you 


started 


cinning’es 
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citizens, the pride of God and country. 
Each boy who enters the orphanage will 
be given a primary education and will 
be thoroughly instructed in religion. A 
few of the brighter and more promising 
boys will be given higher education. 
But the majority of the lads will be 
taught a trade. 

The boy who came to the mission as 
a beggar will leave it as a self-support- 
ing Catholic. The lad who came to the 
orphanage as a derelict will leave it as 
one who can well hold his place in the 
world. The boy who might have starved 
to death will be able to earn a living 
and support a family. Best of all, the 
boy who knew nothing but paganism and 
superstition when the mission adopted 
him will leave it a good Catholic, one 
who by word and example may lead 
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MEAL TIME IS AS EAGERLY AWAITED 
BY THE CHINESE AS BY HEALTHY 
AMERICAN BOYS. FR. NICHOLAS WILL 
HAVE THE SPECIAL TASK OF FEED- 
ING, CLOTHING AND EDUCATING THE 
ORPHAN BOYS OF THE YUANLING 
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many others into the one, true Faith, 

To make this work a success, to help 
these youngsters save soul and body, to 
provide for their food and clothing, 
schooling and training; well, we just 
won't be able to do it without your 
assistance. 

So once again, dear reader, go back 
to the question: “What would you do?” 
But now change the question to: “What 
will you do?” 

Those of you who have been reading 
THe Sicn for many years will have 
noticed how rarely any missionary has 
appealed for money through its pages. 
For once I must make an exception. 
Among the readers there will be fathers 
and mothers who mourn a much-loved 
son. In his memory, and in pity for 
“some other mother’s son,” won’t you 
help to take care of one of our orphans? 
Won’t you “adopt” one of our boys? It 
will not cost you a great deal. If you 
will, please write to me and I shall be 
glad to give you all details. You may 
address your letter in care of THE 
S1Gn, and it will be forwarded to me; 
or you may write directly to me at: 
CaTHOLIC Mission, Paotsinc, HUNAN, 
CHINA. 

There are other readers who have not 
suffered the loss of a son but who, in 
thanksgiving to God for the son He 
gave them, would be willing to take care 
of a homeless boy here in China. 

And—at least so I hope and pray— 
there are ever so many readers, hun- 
dreds of them, who could not give suffi- 
cient money to support a boy, but who 
could help a little. I plead with them 
to give whatever they can. Send your 
donation to Father Nicholas, care of 
THE SIGN, and specify that your dona- 
tion is “for the boy orphans.” Whether 
your donation be in dimes or dollars, I 
shall write personally to thank each of 
you. But please remember that China is 
a long way from the United States and 
that it takes two or three months for 
your donation to reach here and my 
answer to get to you. 
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] |; WAS December the eighth, the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. There 
were tones of human voices in the morn- 
ing air. They were solemn and impres- 
sive. Father Justin, Father Marcellus 
and I, being strangers in Hankow at 
the time—almost two years ago—won- 
dered where the singing might be coming 
from. The strains came in even, measured 
intervals, much after the manner in which 
the litany is sung in our churches. There 
was one person who intoned, and a 
chorus that responded. And so we judged 
that there was a Catholic Church nearby 
in which the Chinese Christians were 
paying homage to the Mother of God. 

An hour passed and still the singing 
continued. Could it be a _ rehearsal? 
Hardly. Our curiosity got the best of us 
and we decided to investigate. We pro- 
ceeded to the back yard whence the sound 
of the music came. To our amazement, 
and to our amusement, there was the 
source of the swinging rhythm: a group 
of Chinese laborers at work. 

Those who heard the chant of the 
coolies will agree that there is something 
attractive about it. Sometimes the song 
is dominated by an exuberant and happy 
air; at other times it is solemn and 
plaintive. 

The occasion of the singing was this: 
on the plot of ground next to the Pas- 
sionist Procure in Hankow, there were 
about two dozen laborers working on the 
foundation of a large foreign apartment 
house. Constructed high above the base- 
ment, there was a wooden scaffold where- 
on the coolies stood. Each workman held 
on to a heavy rope, the other end of 
which was fastened to a massive con- 
crete block, which weighed over a ton 
and lay flat on the ground in the cellar. 
One man stood beside the block to direct 
operations from below. When all were 
ready to pull on the ropes one of the 
group would chant a few notes, then all 
would pull vigorously until the huge 
weight was suspended four or five feet 
in the air. When the weight reached its 
highest point, the coolies in unison would 
teply in a sonorous strain, at the same 
time let go of the ropes, and down the 

- stone would go with a heavy thud. 

At times, for the sake of variety, the 
group would answer in a protracted mel- 
ody, during the course of which, the 
block would rise and fall many times. 
Each time the weight was raised the 
man by its side would give it a push 
forward, so that it would cover a new 
portion of ground at each fall. Thus the 
party of singing workmen gradually 
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moved the stone from one end of the 
foundation to the other, over and over 
again, until the entire area was solidly 
packed and ready to receive the heavy 
concrete walling. 

The songs of the coolies were im- 
provised as they went along. The chanter 
would sing something like this: “This 
is a heavy burden.” The chorus would 
respond: “Well we know it, well we 
know it.” Again the soloist; “but tomor- 
row :s payday.” The response: “Well 
we know it, well we know it.” Humor 
often found its way into the song; for 
example one would sing: “I wish I had 
a million dollars.” And the reply would 
be something like this: “Then we’d have 
a daily banquet, then we’d have a daily 
banquet.” And so on for hours. 

It is easy to understand how the song 
might become dull and uninteresting. 
This not infrequently happened, and, as 
a result, the spirits of the workers would 
die down and the song would dwindle 
to a monotonous moan. Then someone 
usually came to the rescue. A new chanter 
would sing loud and lustily, and all would 
respond with a reawakened interest, 
eager to hear what the new songster had 
to say. Sometimes it was a very long 
story put into verse. Whether it was true 
or not made little difference. Day after 
day they continued their song, and we 
often marvelled that they had anything 
further to sing about. Never were they 
at a loss for a topic. They sang of the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; of games, 
of love, and of war, of friends, of their 
families, and of themselves. It was quite 
a treat to stand by and listen. 

Here in Hunan, too, they sing while 
they swing. I am reminded of an incident 
that happened not so long ago. It was an 
event that offered a double pleasure, 
while watching some local farmers at 
work in their fields. 


NE day I had occasion to accom- 

pany the seminarians on a walk 
through the Yiianling Hills. The day was 
warm and sunny, and gave promise of 
a pleasant afternoon. We walked down 
to the river bank, boarded the ferry, and 
crossed the Yiian River. Arrived at the 
opposite bank, we approached a little 
old woman—we later learned she was 
eighty-four years old—who sat there col- 
lecting fares from the passengers riding 
on her boats. We gave her the total fare 
for thirteen of us. This she took and 
nonchalantly threw into a_ cylindrical 
bamboo money box, while waiting for 
the next boatload of passengers. We 
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Swing Time-Sing Time 


thereupon started off for the hills. 
We passed through several small vil- 
lages, and saw the farmers and their 
families at work in the fields. It was just 
after the spring hoiiday, “Ching Ming.” 
After this festival all the farmers begin 
their planting: not before the festival, 
because they say that before this date 
any kind of weather might set in and 
ruin the crops. We chanced upon a field 
where all the. peasants were out digging 
in a long sloping field where, I judge, 
wheat was to be planted. Even the little 
girls and boys were standing there in the 
hot sun, each using an instrument that 
looked something like our mattock. 


HEY worked in unison to the sound 

of a tune. Men and boys in one sec- 
tion of the field, women and girls in an- 
other. A short distance away, at the top 
of the hill, there was an old man sitting 
on a stool, singing to those below him. 
He was one of the elders of the com- 
munity. He would sing a few notes, then 
a little fellow standing beside him would 
give a few irregular beats on a tomtom, 
then the old man would continue his solo. 
The senior’s song, I learned later, was of 
an exhortatory kind, encouraging the 
farmers to forget their burden, and 
occasionally eliciting from all a hearty 
laugh. Thus the awful monotony of the 
work was relieved, and all cheerfully 
labored on for hours. 

When the thirteen of us appeared on 
the scene, it was evident that we were 
by no means welcome. The farmers 
looked at us in amazement, as much 
as to say: “What right have you to be 
intruding on our land?” We were lined 
up along the top of the hill, and I think 
we made quite a formidable appear- 
ance to them, as we stood there in our 
long black attire. 

Although the peasants did not want us 
standing there, they did not tell us to 
leave. So they did something character- 
istically Chinese. The Chinese will 
never use force or even persuasion when 
there are other means at hand. The old 
man proceeded to oust us by deriding 
and making sport of us. We noticed 
that the men, women and children began 
to snicker, and the snickers gradually 
swelled into loud jeering laughter, as 
the old soloist sang out in mirthful 
tones. I, being the only foreigner, was 
given honorable or rather dishonorable 
mention. 

The singer gave vent to words which 
fitted right in with his usual melody, and 
when they didn’t fit, he made a melody 
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for them. For example: “Here is a 
crafty foreigner ; he has come to steal our 
land.” Then a beat on the tomtom. Again: 
‘Look at his white skin, his foreign hair ; 
his nose looks like the devil’s himself.” 
And: “Would that the gods would turn 
him into a bird,” and so on. Well, we 
pretended that we did not know what 
they were laughing about. But I think 
we got greater sport out of them than 
they did out of us. 


UT we did not blame in the least 

these country folk, whose sphere 
of knowledge extended practically no 
further than their rural confines. But 
word has spread amongst them that the 
Japanese stole many of their lands in 
the north, giving them the current rea- 
son for manifesting that deep-seated 
suspicion they hold towards all foreign- 
ers. I was told later that the farmers 
feared that my coming was not with the 
best intentions ; and, suspecting me, they 
suspected all with me, even though they 
were their own countrymen. However, I 
am certain that had they known who we 
were, they would have treated us with the 
utmost courtesy. At any rate, we had 
quite a laugh out of the whole affair. 
And I, personally, was impressed by the 
way they used the song to lighten their 
work, 

In almost every line of industry, the 
Chinese make a welcome companion of 
song. The washwoman beating clothes 
on the river bank; sedan chair carriers, 
as they jog along mile after mile of 
narrow country road; workmen carrying 
heavy loads of lumber, paper, garden 
produce; even the carpenter, while 
driving nails, or sawing wood, will 
work to the tune of a ditty. It is amus- 
ing to listen to the carpenter’s hammer 
as it strikes the nail at irregular inter- 
somewhat after the fashion in 
which we are accustomed to beat a 
drum. 

Particularly is the song. carried 
through the daily routine of the boat- 


vals, 


men. In sections where the river is 
shallow, the boatmen punt their way 
upstream with long bamboo poles. Often 


you will hear them, with high pitched 
falsetto voices calling to the winds to 
fill the sails of the boat, and to re- 
lieve them of their hard task. It happens 
at times that the heavy cargo of the 
oat is too much for the polers. In that 
event, a long bamboo rope is cast ashore, 
nd as many pullers as are required 
strap bamboo bands about their shoul- 
jump into the water, and soon are 
walking along the river bank, pulling 
the boat in happy-go-lucky fashion, their 

is loosely swinging, and their feet 
keeping time with their own monotonous 


aers, 


Not infrequently, these coolies must 
the vessel over dangerous rapids, 
vhere huge sharp rocks lurk just be- 
neath the surface of the water, ready 


to dash to pieces the unfortunate boat 
that might be hurled against them. The 
current is so swift and the waters so 
unruly that the pullers are, at times, 
forced to lie on the ground and hold on 
to trees or rocks or whatever might 
afford a stable anchorage for them, 
resigned even to lie there holding on 
for hours. Often the task is too great 
for the men at the rope, and if they are 
not swift and adept enough, they will 
find themselves being pulled backwards 
by their fast retreating boat. 

How do they manage to get the 
vessel over the angry waters? It is a 
slow and patient process. While they all 
lie prostrate on the ground, a signal is 
given to them by the head man on the 
boat, and all make one sustained effort 
to move forward, some singing, some 
groaning, and some putting so much 
effort in the pull that their lips are 
silent. After the space of a minute or 
so all take a rest, and prepare for an- 
other attempt. This might go on for a 
full day before the boat has crossed 
the rapids. Wearisome and trying work 
indeed, but as long as the Chinese 
coolies are sure of their bowl of 
rice, they will sing their way up any 
river. 

From the view point of the spectator, 
it is no small thrill to hear the song of 
the oarsmen as it comes across the 
waters. I recall one occasion—Father 
Cyprian, Father Marcellus and I were 
on our way by boat to Chenki—that 
was particularly impressive. The sun 
had just fallen beyond the hills to our 
right. Our three boatmen had ceased 
their singing and left the intense silence 
of the river unbroken, save by the splash 
of our oars. Presently faint sounds of 
human voices came rolling over the 
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waters. In the distance, on the other 
side of the river, a large, heavy-laden 
junk had made its appearance. As jt 
drew on we could discern a group of 
oarsmen standing on the front of the 
boat, leisurely propelling its two huge 
oars. Three men stood on one side of 
the boat, and three on the other. Down 
the river they sped, each group singing 
alternately as they dipped their oars in 
the water. The mirthful tones that fell 
from their lips gave evidence that their 
hearts were happy. And why not? Their 
day’s work was done, and the cool 
evening air was refreshing after bearing 
the heats and burdens of the day. And 
what meant more to them, the evening 
meal—then cooking on the boat—, 
would soon be in readiness. Gradually 
their melodies died away in the distance, 
and left us again in silence. The incident 
reminded me of a scene in a Chinese 
drama that other nations are fond of 
enacting: only here I saw the reality. 

Singing while they work, lightens so 
much the burden of the Chinese, “When 
we work,” say they, “there is a certain 
tension cramped within us, and _ the 
sooner we get it out of our system, the 
better. This strain is released by sing- 
ing. The rhythm of our chant keeps us 
working in unison, for in union there is 
strength. Moreover, the music serves to 
keep our hearts in good cheer, and 
relieves the dreary monotony of our 
labors.” Thus this nation of singing 
workmen would find it well nigh im- 
possible to depart from that companion 
of their hard, wearying hours which has 
been with them from the beginning— 
song. Those laborers of China who are 
becoming Christians, find in their new 
faith and in the hope of heaven further 
reasons for light-heartedness. 





SINGING OR CHANTING AS THEY STRAIN AT THEIR WORK, THESE TRACKERS TRY TO 

LIGHTEN THEIR TASK. THE BAMBOO ROPES AT WHICH THEY ARE TUGGING ARE AT- 

TACHED TO A LARGER COIL WHICH RUNS TO THE MAST OF A RIVER BOAT. THEY 
RECEIVE VERY SMALL WAGES FOR THEIR HARD LABOR 
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Our Daily Tasks 


Tue question often asked us when 
money is sent for adoptions is “What 
becomes of the little child once placed 
in your hands?” It first of all receives 
baptism. This feeble little creature is the 
masterpiece of the Almighty. In its frail 
little body the great God placed an im- 
mortal soul. For its sake He brought the 
whole creation into existence. Through 
the simple act of pouring water over its 




















Speaking of Orphans 


little head, together with the words of 
baptism, the Faith is instilled in that 
young Chinese heart. The creature has 
been restored to its real destiny. God re- 
ceives back His masterpiece, as in many 
cases the child dies before it has reached 
the use of reason. 

After baptism the child is entrusted 
to the care of a Christian, if possible, or 
a pagan nurse. Their fee is usually three 
dollars a month. When two and half 
years old, the child is taken back to the 
orphanage, at present in Wuki. The small 
children have their own department. This 
month six babies are old enough to be 
sent to Wuki. Last week when they were 
brought to the mission for Sister to see 
them, they were dressed in their new 
uniforms. When Sister started to take 
them back, they at once began to scream 
for dear life. They knew they were not 
going to have the new clothes then. They 
love bright colors. 

When old enough, the children are 
sent to school. A Chinese girl must do 
her own sewing. Each girl is taught to 
cook, sew and make her own shoes. They 
go on the street to buy their own vege- 
tables and they love to feel that they 
have the best of the bargain. They tell 
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Sister how much cheaper they were able 
to get them after much talking. 

We have some of the orphans here in 
Yiianling going to the public school, 
where they are able to keep in touch 
with the children on the street who are 
Christian and also to make contacts with 
the pagan children. 

The new school building will be 
started this summer. We will then be 
able to have a day and boarding school. 
This will give the Christian girls of the 


' other missions a chance to come to a 


mission school in place of the public 
school. The grammar department will be 
added next year. The Girl Scouts have 
been started in the school. Our mission- 


girls saved the few pennies that they 


Wien ee 
Something Wrong 


had been given on feast days and gave 
them to Sister for their uniforms. 

Each one vies with the other to do a 
kind act a day. It may be only holding 
a door open for the water carrier, but 
one sees the difference, and although 
they often forget, they start anew when 
reminded. They were on duty during the 
Corpus Christi procession. Several, or 
nearly all, of them were pagans but they 
wanted to come. I am sure they received 
a glance of love as the Lord passed by. 
The ten little strewers were delighted 
with their honor to strew flowers for the 
Lord. When the contents of the basket 
seemed to be running low, there was 
great consternation. No flowers and a 
long way to go! Sister assured them they 
could fill them after the first Benediction. 
One little girl had been stung by a bee 
and her eye was closed. She made several 
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mistakes, although when they practiced 
she was the only one who never seemed 
to forget. When they returned and she 
was told all the things she had done 
wrong by the rest of the group, she said, 
“I think I did very well, for one who 
had only one eye to see several things 
with !” 

We have several children preparing 
for Holy Communion in the doctrine 
school. Some of these were baptized on 
Holy Saturday. Some are to be baptized. 
Christian doctrine instruction to produce 
its full results must follow the method 
used in the teaching of any other subject. 
It must be suited to the m>ntal capabili- 
ties of the pupil. “When [ was a child, 
I spoke as a child; I thought as a child” 
is as true of the modern Chinese boy and 
girl as it was of Saint Paul. The smallest 
child has some idea of the major evils 
of the pagan religion—superstition and 
idolatry. 

The charts and books used in the teach- 
ing of religion are very different from 
those used in the States. The features 
on the charts are Chinese. Here we may 





note that when the Reds destroyed and 
burned pictures with foreign features, 
they did not do so to those with Chinese 
features. The catechism has very many 
more explanations than the one used in 
America. The questions asked by the 
small child often startle us. 

One child of six, to whom we have 
given a nick-name of “Orphan Annie,” 
asks questions nearly every day. The 
other day Sister told the children that 
God was everywhere. When asked if 
there were any questions she said, 
“Father Anthony says God is in three 
places: You say He is everywhere. 
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Which is true?” Sister asked what the 
three places were. “In the tabernacle, 
heaven and the hearts of good people.” 
\fter Sister explained her meaning she 
was satisfied. Her mother and aunt re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Confirmation on 
the feast of Corpus Christi. She could 


not understand how her mother could 
receive four sacraments and she had been 
only allowed to receive one. They both 
had the same Faith. 


Tr men of the house are still pagans. 
During the Chinese New Year, she 


waited to see if grace would be said. 
[he men of course offered their food 
to the idol while she and her mother said 
grace. When they sat down she said, 


“Grandpa, you'll go to hell when you die. 
Sister says so. You are old enough to 
know that the idol is made of wood and 
God made the wood. You are adoring 
something that God made in place of 
God.” He listened and then said: “What 
kind of talk is that for a child ? And what 
kind of a Sister is that to tell such foolish 
things to a child?” 

\fter receiving baptism they were told 
that they would have to leave the house 
because they were no longer pagans. The 
landlady was not a pagan but a Protes- 
tant. Little Orphan Annie waited until 
the landlady had finished her tirade 
against the Catholic Church and then 
said, ‘““You have no brains. Some day I 
will laugh at you. When judgment day 
comes and the whole world knows your 
sins I will be in heaver. and where will 
you be? Who wants to live in your old 
We do not.” 

The children are learning two Chinese 
hymns for Holy Communion. One is to 
the air of “O Lord I Am Not Worthy.” 
They sing it with the greatest devotion. 
I am sure when the great day comes 
Our Lord will be pleased with their ef- 
forts and shower His choicest blessings 
on them and their parents. 

There has been a great deal of small- 
pox and malaria this year. In several 
cases the adults have asked for instruc- 


tion and baptism. The jail is visited 
every day. The prisoners have had their 
share of sickness. Nearly all have asked 
for beptism and several are taking in- 
structions. Their lot is a sad one. They 
enjoy the visits made to them and seem 
glad to get the doctrine and feel there 
is a future for them in the next world. 

Nearly every day for a week, a man 
came for the Sisters to go to see his 
wife. Twice Sister started out with him 
but he seemed to get so ahead of her 
that they lost the way. The third it rained 
so that it was impossible to attempt it. 
Tke fourth day they finally found the 
place. The woman was from another city 
and was verv ill. Sister and her com- 
panion asked her if she believed in the 
true God and she begged to be told about 
Him. They stayed with her for nearly 
an hour and when she seemed to be dying 
Sister baptized her and gave her some 
medicine. In the afternoon she returned 
to see her and the woman begged her to 
stay and say the prayers with her. She 
did so and as the woman seemed a little 
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OFF THE WUKI ROAD. FR. REGINALD, 
WHO WRITES SO INTERESTINGLY THIS 
MONTH OF CHINA’S SINGING WORK- 
MEN, POINTS OUT A SHORT-CUT 
OVER THE MOUNTAINS TO THE MIS- 
SION TO FRS. MARCELLUS AND LINUS 











better she left for other urgent calls. 

The next morning when she visited 
the home, the husband told her his wife 
had died during the night. Although they 
had all the pagan rites we knew she was 
safe since it was evident that the dear 
Lord wanted her soul. Time and again 
this has happened. A call has come and 
something delays the Sisters going that 
day. When they go on the next day, the 
person asks about religion. They have 
had so much suffering in this life they 
feel that God wants them in the next. 
Some, of course, do not want to listen 
since they feel that their religion is the 
true one. 

In several letters we are asked if the 
Sisters ever have any fun in China and 
wkether they work all the time. Sisters 
in China are like Sisters everywhere. 
They manage to get a good bit of fun 
in between times. We are no exceptions 
to the general rule. Our recreations are 
our play time. We teach our Chinese Sis- 
ter some of our American songs and 
tell her some of the things we did in 
the States. She, by the way, wrote to 
the President when the local newspaper 
printed an account of his election. In his 
busy life he found time to answer it 
through the American Consul in Han- 
xow. It was in English and Chinese and 
she treasures this reply very much. 
Whenever we receive donations for our 
work she always says, “The American 
people are too good.” She thinks that we 
have a long list of adjectives. Then the 


Sisters tell her the words that sound the . 


same in Chinese. She laughs and says, 
“O, Chinese language is easy, but Eng- 
lish is very hard.” We, of course, think 
quite the opposite. On a feast day she is 
always amused at all the dishes. We have 
more dishes than food. 

May we ask the readers of THE S1GN 
to remember us and our work in their 
daily prayers, because after all it is 
prayer that will be the means of convert- 
ing the Chinese people. Soon we shall 
give details of the girls’ school which is 
our most urgent need. 
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Edge of the Abyss 


A Young Doctor Seeks Escape But Finds Soul-Searching Ordeal 


Tue Eurasian station-master made his 
way hurriedly along the first-class car- 
riage, inquiring at each compartment if 
any of the passengers happened to be 
a surgeon. 

“I’m a surgeon. What’s wrong?” Be- 
fore he had time to get a reply, the 
passenger who had spoken had stepped 
out into the fierce glare of the Indian 
sun. 

With the triple windows of his com- 
partment tightly shut in a vain hope of 
keeping out the scorching heat, Padcroft 
had been experiencing the feeling a fish 
has when it finds itself jerked out on 
to dry land. 

But when he stood in the full glare 
of the sun, the heat was so terrific that 
it seemed to Padcroft a miracle that the 
whole train hadn’t burst into flames 
long ago. The sun beat down, and was 
reflected back from the white dust of 
the platform, and the white walls of the 
tiny station-office, and the surrounding 
jungle, so that the place suggested the 
part of the infernal regions where the 
worst offenders are dealt with. 

The station-master waved a slim 
brown right hand towards the jungle, 
and in his precise, “chee-chee” 
English explained why he wanted 
a surgeon. 

“There was a fall of the roof 
at the manganese mines this 
morning. When the mines doctor 
went down to give first-aid, there 
was a second fall, and he him- 
self was injured. There is a 
Parsi doctor in the town’— 
again the slim brown hand was 
waved, this time towards the 
scattered houses shimmering in 
the heat—“but he is down with 
fever, and the only other medical 
man, a Goanese gentleman, is 
\isiting his relatives in Surat—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Padcroft im- 
patiently. 

“So Mr. Carrington, the man- 
ager at the mines, telephoned 
asking me to try to find a sur- 
geon on this train. He said there 
might be a gentleman travelling 
by it called Padcroft, who was 
a surgeon, and if I found him 
I was to get him for preference.” 

Padcroft stared. 

“My name’s Padcroft. But I 
don’t know your friend Carring- 
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ton. And I can’t think how he knew that 
I might be on this train.” 

The station-master merely jerked his 
shoulders, and made the clicking sound 
with his tongue which goes with the 
Indian shrug. 

“Anyhow, get my baggage out,” Pad- 
croft instructed, and next moment, in 
barking Hindi, the station-master was 
hustling the nearest coolies. 

“Mr. Carrington promised to send his 
car, but it hasn’t come.” The station- 
master glanced away into the hazy, 
heat-soaked distance. 

Padcroft demanded: “Aren’t there any 
conveyances to be had at the station?” 

Apologetically the station-master ad- 
mitted: “There are bullock tongas .. .” 

Padcroft, newly arrived in India (he 
was crossing from Bombay to Calcutta 
to take up a partnership in a practice 
there) could only guess at what a “bul- 
lock tonga” might be, but he said that 
that would do. 

With more barking at the coolies, the 
luggage was hustled out to the station- 
yard, where Padcroft found the tongas 
to be light carts with covered tops. The 
bullocks hitched to one of them were 
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prodded to their feet, Padcroft was bun- 
dled in, and his baggage piled in another 
cart. Then the drivers yelled fiendishly, 
kicked the bullocks with their bare toes, 
and at a brisk trot the cavalcade started 
off into the unknown. 

The whole thing had happened so 
quickly that Padcroft was only now be- 
ginning to realize that he had been 
pitchforked into a surprising experience ; 
in a crazy conveyance, at the request of 
a man whom he didn’t know, he was 
making for some obscure destination in 
the heart of the Indian jungle! 

The road which they were following, 
as far as Padcroft could see, was a long, 
narrow dust-heap, raised a couple of 
feet above the surrounding dead level, 
and apparently it stretched on and on 
right across the Central Provinces. At 
first the noisy Hindu gentleman in 
charge of Padcroft’s tonga tried to carry 
on a bright conversation between his 
demoniacal yells at his bullocks. But 
when he found that it was completely 
one-sided, he allowed the chat to peter 
out. After that the iron-shod wheels 
rumbled on and on, while, becoming 
steadily fiercer, the sun blazed down, 
scorching and roasting Fadcroft 
until he felt he hadn’t a drop of 
moisture left in his body. 

After what seemed like endless 
hours of bumping and _ jolting, 
of staring out at a light so blind- 
ing that it seared his eyeballs, 
Padcroft was roused by the 
driver addressing him. The fel- 
low was pointing with the goad 
which he carried instead of a 
whip. Moving quickly towards 
them was a thick cloud of dust. 

Out of the dust-swirl a car 
presently appeared. It drew up 
with a jolt, and a European 
scrambled out. He introduced 
himself as Carrington, and shook 
hands when Padcroft mumbled 
his name. 

“I’m ever so glad they found 
you. I couldn’t send the car, be- 
cause my driver’s been getting 
his son married, and has gone 
off on a tear—everything seems 
to have gone wrong at once. And 
I couldn’t get away sooner— 
you’re almost there, you'll no 
doubt be glad to know.” 

There was some more quick, 
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barking Hindi, and presently the bag- 
gage had been transferred to the car, 
and it was raising a new cloud of dust 
which blotted out the salaaming tonga- 
drivers. 

Carrington told Padcroft about the 
accident. 

“The doctor’s leg is badly hurt; that’s 
why we needed a surgeon. And you'll 
have to do your very best to patch it 
up, for Jafar’s a Moslem, and Moslems 
don’t like to lose a limb—the black-eyed 
ladies of Paradise, you understand; they 
think they won’t be too popular there 
if they’re a leg short.” 

3ut Padcroft heard only dimly the 
latter part of what Carrington had said; 
his mind had fastened on that name— 
“Jafar.” 

‘“What—what did you say was the 
doctor’s name?” There was a strange 
shake in his voice when Padcroft put 
the question. 

“Jafar Khan. He says he knew you 
in America. He had heard you were 
coming to India on the Nanpura, and 
crossing to Calcutta, and he thought 
you might be on that train. He par- 
ticularly wanted you to operate on him, 
if we could find you.” 

Padcroft was going through one of 
those frightening experiences which at 
times come to all of us—when we feel 
ourselves caught up and rushing swiftly 
towards some predestined fate. A sort 
of superstitious terror tingled the roots 
of his hair. 

Padcroft had first met Jafar Khan 
at Harvard. Padcroft’s father was the 
head of a big firm of contractors. In 


connection with some 
Indian contracts he 
had had __ business 
dealings with Khan’s 
father, a wealthy 
Calcutta business 
man. When the Iat- 
ter decided to send 
young Khan to Har- 
vard, Padcroft had 
been instructed to 
“look after him.” 

While they were 
the sons of wealthy 
fathers, they were 
both younger sons, 
and weren’t going in- 
to their father’s busi- 
nesses. They were 
going to be famous 
surgeons, according 
to themselves, and 
this was a_ bond 
between them. The 
young men struck up 
a friendship. 

After they 
school they found 
themselves training 
in the same hospital, 
so their friendship 
continued. 

Then the inevitable happened. 

She was Fiona Macrae, an art student, 
and very lovely. Padcroft had known 
her first, and was already madly in love 
with her when he introduced her to 
his friend. 

By descent, Jafar was a Pathan, and 
like most Pathans he was tall, big-boned, 
hawk-faced; a handsome fellow; with 
black hair and dark eyes it’s true, but 
a skin more ruddy than brown. 

At once Jafar seemed to fascinate 
Fiona. When he was a boy his father 
had sent him to his native hills to re- 
cover from an attack of dysentery, and 
the holiday had somehow got lengthened 
out to a year or two. Those colorful 
years of Jafar’s life had left him with 
a fund of stories of the Frontier, stories 
which he told from a Pathan’s viewpoint. 
They gripped Fiona’s imagination. And 
his vivid descriptions of the wild scenery 
appealed to the artist in her. 

Just then Padcroft got a post as 
house-surgeon in a hospital upstate ; and 
he left New York with a secret dread 
as to what might happen now that Jafar 
could have the running all to himself. 

What happened was that Fiona cor- 
responded with him for a time, then 
wrote telling him that she was marrying 
Jafar and going out to India with him. 

When he got that letter, Padcroft 
went to pieces; nothing seemed to mat- 
ter any more. He got into trouble at the 
hospital, was found guilty of negligence, 
and dismissed. 

For Padcroft this spelled the end of 
all his dreams; and he felt he wanted to 
escape somewhere, get away from it all. 


left 
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He decided then to find a post abroad, 

Amongst other offers there was an 
offer of a partnership from a man who 
had a practice in Calcutta. The very 
name of the place was a lure to Pad. 
croft. From that moment he could think 
of nothing but seeing Fiona again. He 
knew he was doing the one thing he 
shouldn’t do. But he accepted the 
Offer... 

While he replied mechanically to what 
Carrington was saying, Padcroft lived 
it all over again. 

And his whole being was flooded by 
a furious, blind rage against his destiny, 


Padcroft got an impression of a group 
of low brick buildings tiled with funny- 
looking, round, red tiles, rows of what 
looked like stores but which Carrington 
told him hurriedly were the workmen’s 
houses or chawls, and a crisscross of 
narrow-gauge railway lines. 

Then he was out of the car and in the 
ambulance-room, where he found Jafar 
lying on what he guessed was a native 
bed. 

For the moment Padcroft’s only 
thought was that this was his friend, 
who needed his help and the benefit of 
his skill. 

“Jafar, old boy!” and he gripped the 
hand lying weakly on the cord mattress 
of the bed. Jafar’s face was a nasty 
bluish-gray. But his eyes brightened. 
He smiled back, and returned the pres- 
sure of Padcroft’s hand. 

Then Jafar turned his eyes towards 
Carrington. 

“We've got to discuss what Padcroft’s 
going to do. Will you—will you leave 
us alone for a minute?” 

“As you wish,” Carrington agreed at 
once, and passed a sharp order to an 
Indian who had been in the room when 
the Europeans appeared. 

“Sit down,” Jafar instructed, and Pad- 
croft drew the one chair in the room 
to the side of the bed and sat down. 

With a motion of his head and eyes 
Jafar indicated the Indian who had just 
gone out through the door. 

“Sunder Lal gave me first-aid, and 
I made him tell me about my leg. ... 
I know you can’t save it.” 

“Oh, we'll see about that,” Padcroft 
refuted in his best bedside manner. 

“T know you can’t, so let’s take it for 
granted.” Jafar hesitated for a moment, 
eyeing Padcroft keenly with his dark 
eyes. “We never talked much about it 
. .. but you know I’m a strict Moslem, 
and believe as Moslems believe . . .” 

“Yes, I—I always supposed you did.” 

“We Moslems don’t like to finish up 
with a limb less than we started with . . .” 

Padcroft’s finger nails scraped on the 
wooden seat of his chair as he gripped 
at it. Here was the very thing that Car- 
rington had hinted at! 

“And, besides, I could never be much 
of a surgeon if I only had one leg left 
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to stand on.” Jafar smiled at him. 

Padcroft bounced to his feet. 

“This discussion has gone on long 
enough.” His lips came together tight- 
ly. “I'll do the correct thing in the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Sit down.” Jafar waited, and not 
quite knowing why he did it, after a 
moment’s hesitation Padcroft sat down. 

When Jafar spoke again, he spoke 
slowly, and evidently with growing dif- 
ficulty. But there was no question of 
his mind not being perfectly clear. 

“T don’t want either to live or die 
without that,” and he nodded downwards 
towards the bulge of the bandaging be- 
neath the white cotton sheet, the only 
covering on the bed. 

Padcroft merely kept his eyes on 
Jafar’s and held his breath. 

“So I hoped they would find you on 
the train, because you are my friend. 
And because . . . to go out under an 
anaesthetic would seem quite natural . . .” 

Again Padcroft bounded to his feet. 

“Jafar, you’re forgetting what you’re 
saying. You know I couldn’t do that.” 

Jafar told him: “I think you’re going 
to do it.” 

Padcroft searched desperately for 
things to say. Then he remembered 
something suitable. 

“What about—about Fiona?” 

“IT was coming to that.” 

“TI suppose she knows,” Padcroft said 
suddenly. “She has been here?” 

“At present she is on a short visit to 
my family in Calcutta.” 

“That’s at least one blessing. .. . 
You said... you were coming to that?” 

“Yes. You see, Fiona has since dis- 
covered . .. that it was you she was 
really in love with.” 

For an instant Padcroft stared stupid- 
ly at his friend. 

Then he turned away quickly to hide 
what was in his eyes. 

Once more Padcroft was conscious of 
that terrifying feeling of being in the 
hands of Fate, of being swept forward 
to something that was predestined. He 
was now in the wilds, in the jungle; 
where there was no law, or only a very 
feeble, inefficient law—he had left civ- 
ilization behind when he climbed into 
that bullock tonga. Things could be done 
here that couldn’t be done in civilization ! 
In a place like this, who could know 
what had happened while the patient 
was under his hands? It would be easy, 
so easy—an artery allowed to run...! 
And with Jafar out of Fiona’s life—. 
For a time everything else was blotted 
out but thoughts of Fiona—thoughts of 
the future he had planned, with Fiona 
a part of it; wild, sweet, delirious 
thoughts of crushing Fiona in his arms 
and feeling her lips clinging, warm and 
soft, to his. 

With a fierce effort he forced himself 
to speak calmly. 

“Even if—if what you say were true, 


it could make no difference. You know 
perfectly well, Jafar, that I couldn’t do 
what you suggest.” 

Jafar smiled, and in his look Padcroft 
caught a suggestion of cunning. 

“IT know you couldn’t do it for your 
own sake .. . but you’ve got to do it 
for Fiona’s.” 

With a gasp Padcroft saw how very 
cunning the trap was that was laid for 
him. If he did what Jafar asked ... he 
was perhaps going to save Fiona from 
a life of misery! Certainly he was going 
to save her from a life that would be a 
long, continual regret. And it was only 
an accident of the situation—it only so 
happened that he himself was going to 
benefit at the same time! 

Again Padcroft turned away so that 
he could think without his thoughts be- 
ing read in his eyes. 

For a time he could think nothing but 
torturing thoughts of Fiona. Fiona who 
was in love with him. Fiona who could 
still be his wife, and with whom he 
could start all over again and be what 
he had set out to be. Fiona looking up 
at him with love shining in her eyes. 
His thoughts were a madness. 

Then, suddenly, all of that was swept 
away. Padcroft had remembered he was 
a surgeon. It was the inexorable code of 
his profession that life must be preserved 
independently of all other considera- 
tions! There was nothing to be decided. 
The excitement and emotion that had 
been ruling him steadied; he became 
cool, calm, a skilled surgeon who was 
about to be called upon to exercise his 
skill. 

But with that he realized he would 
have to be cunning himself. Jafar would 
have to be deceived. His patient must be 
in the best possible 
condition for his or- 
deal. He swung 
round. 

“T’ve made my de- 
cision. If you’re cer- 
tain about what you 
ask, beyond any 
shadow of doubt—” 

For a moment Ja- 
far’s eyes seemed to 
burn in his head. 

Then he raised his 
hand, and_ gripped 
the hand which Pad- 
croft put in his. 

Padcroft pointed 
out: “For all our 
sakes, I’ll have to 
proceed as though I 
intended to do every- 
thing I possibly can 
for you. You'll have 
to tell me where to 
find what I'll want 
and the help IT’ll 
need.” 

Bit by bit, answer- 
ing Padcroft’s ques- 
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tions, Jafar gave the required informa- 
tion. 


Jafar had told Padcroft to get Car- 
rington out of the way. “He talks too 
much,” he explained. 

So Padcroft had got Carrington out 
of the way and, as advised, was relying 
on Sunder Lal, who could speak Eng- 
lish of a sort. 

But he soon discovered that Sunder 
Lal was a broken reed to lean on; his 
ignorance of everything that had to do 
with the business in hand was profound. 

It was perhaps Sunder Lal’s want of 
knowledge of what was going to be done 
that started Padcroft thinking again. It 
was clear that Jafar’s wish could still 
be carried out and Sunder Lal would be 
none the wiser. A little demon began to 
whisper in Padcroft’s ear that to talk 
about the code of his profession was all 
very well, but wasn’t Fiona’s happiness 
more important than all the codes that 
ever were? 

And didn’t Jafar know his own affairs 
best? What could Jafar’s life be, after- 
wards? 

And what about himself? Was he go- 
ing to ruin his own life too? For he 
knew that there could never be in his 
life any other woman who really mat- 
tered. He was deciding, now, his own 
future happiness; and if he made a 
wrong decision, as long as he lived he 
could never right it. As he made his 
preparations the little demon kept on 
whispering and whispering. 

At last the preparations were com- 
plete. 

And then, with positively fiendish 
suddenness, all Padcroft’s thinking was 
again in the melting-pot. In his igno- 
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rance, Sunder Lal had apparently com- 
pletely misled Jafar: Padcroft’s first 
quick examination told him that there 
was no real reason why Jafar should 
lose his leg! 

Padcroft’s mind rushed on to what 
this was going to mean. Jafar could still 
be the famous surgeon he had promised 
himself that he would be. Fiona was 
perhaps only suffering from a reaction 
to her surroundings, a thing which time 
could alter. Jafar and Fiona could, per- 
haps, still be happy. But if he made 
them so, it would be at the cost of his 
wn happiness! The temptation to do 
what Jafar had asked seemed now a 
thousand times more difficult to resist. 


Once more Padcroft’s thoughts were a 
raging torture. 

He caught Sunder Lal looking at him 
strangely— 

He rapped out a sharp order. 


Padcroft had asked to be alone with 
him when Jafar recovered from the 
anaesthetic. 

So it was on Padcroft that Jafar’s eyes 
rested when they opened and intelligence 
gradually dawned in them. 

Suddenly they filled with horror. 

Padcroft gripped his friend’s hand, 
and told him: 

“You've still got two legs, old boy.” 

Until Padcroft raised his head slight- 
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ly, and showed him, and explained why, 
Jafar wouldn’t believe. 

After that for a time Jafar lay still, 
with his eyes closed. 

His eyes slowly opened again. 

“T guessed that you might not know, 
But my fear was that Carrington might 
talk too much.” 

“What’s that?” said Padcroft sharply, 

“T was sorry to deceive you; but when 
Fiona discovered that it was you she 
was really in love with ... it wasn't 
too late.” 

Padcroft could do nothing but stare 
down at his friend, wide-eyed. 

He was trembling like a man snatched 
back from the edge of an abyss. 


The Ministry of Beauty 


By James A. Magner 


UNION with God, through the beauty of His handi- 
work, completed in the order of divine grace, con- 
stitutes the fulfillment of man’s highest powers. 


Is SPITE of all that practical men 
niay say about the prime importance of 
making a living, of keeping body and 
soul together, and devoting one’s first 
efforts to the material considerations of 
life, there can be no doubt that there is 
another quest in life, one of equal and 
in many ways greater importance—the 
quest of beauty. No matter how humble 
the cottage, there must be at least some 
potted flower on its window or in its 
yard. No matter how bare the room, 
there must be some picture on the wall 
and a window to let in the beauty of 
the sun and the stars. 

The recognition of beauty, however 
noble or depraved it may be, is indeed 
one of the first signs of intelligence. 
Animals can perceive objects and tell 
instinctively which are good for them 
and which may be harmful. But the 
resplendence of form and proportion is 
reserved to man, who can appreciate 
the relations of parts to the whole and 
see in such arrangement the activity 
of a superior mind. Dogs bark at the 
moon and are distressed by music. In 
the presence of a sublime sunset or of 
the canvas of a master painter, they re- 
main unmoved, except insofar as their 
sense of sight is affected. But in the 
souls of men, there stirs a distinct re- 
action. The esthetic sense, as it is called, 
produces through the reasoning faculties 
a joy that rises above considerations of 
usefulness or harm, dimensions, odor, 
sound, color or material satisfaction. - 

For many men the quest of beauty 


has been so exclusive that they have 
rooted their happiness in its momentary 
attainment. According to Walter Pater 
“a counted number of pulses only is 
given to us of a variegated, dramatic 
life. How,” he asks, “may we see in 
them all that is to be seen in them by 
the finest senses? How shall we pass 
most swiftly from point to point, and, 
be present always at the focus where 
the greatest number of vital forces unite 
in their purest energy?” 

Heinrich Heine maintains that the 
pleasure of beauty is to be realized 
through sensual experience in the wide 
sense. “The fairer and happier genera- 
tions that will rise up and bloom in the 
atmosphere of pleasure,” he writes, “will 
smile sadly when they think of their 
poor ancestors, whose life was passed in 
melancholy abstinence from the joys of 
this beautiful earth, and who faded away 
into spectres from the mortal compres- 
sion which they put upon the warm and 
glowing emotions of sense.” 

Others have found in beauty and the 
fine arts a refuge from the harsh 
realities of life. It was thus that Oscar 
Wilde declared himself in the thought: 
“It is through Art, and through Art 
alone, that we realize our perfection: 
through Art, and through Art alone, 
that we can shield ourselves from the 
sordid perils of actual existence.” 

Some poets and tasters of the ex- 
quisite in life have asserted that beauty 
need look for none of these purposes 
to justify its place in the rational world. 


So wrote Emerson in his famous lines 
on the flower: 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth 

and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were 

made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for 

being. 

Keats approached this thought in a 
passage, perhaps more striking than 
critical : 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”— 

that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need 

to know. 

The more one studies this question, 
the more one realizes, however, that 
truth and beauty are, under certain re- 
spects, in the same category. Just as 
truth rises above individual facts and 
hearkens back to some supreme norm 
or standard of comparison, beauty soars 
above the material aspects of things and 
carries its reference to some supreme 
type or source of perfection. Indeed, 
beauty is by no means confined to the 
arrangement of line and color, in the 
physical order of the senses, but exists 
also in the intellectual and moral orders. 

There is genuine beauty for the 
mathematician in the harmony and 
equation of numbers. For the logician, 
there is beauty in the process of orderly 
thought. The beauty of literature lies in 
both the refined character of the author’s 
conception and the aptness of his ex- 
pression. Similarly we speak of a 
beautiful personality. Courage, honesty, 
purity, fidelity, kindness, and reverence 
represent the most perfect forms of 
natural beauty, and these in turn in- 
dicate an infinite perfection to which 
they aspire. 
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It is in the moral order that beauty 
finds its very highest expression, and 
to this order all lesser beauty directs 
itself. “O how beautiful,” says the Book 
of Wisdom, “is the chaste generation 
with glory, for the memory thereof is 
immortal: because it is known both with 
God and men.” Of those who work for 
the peace of mankind, Isaias declares: 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
ings and that preacheth peace, of him 
that showeth forth good, that preacheth 
salvation, that saith to Sion: Thy God 
shall reign!” Speaking of Wisdom, the 
Book of Proverbs states: “Her ways are 
beautiful ways: and all her paths are 
peaceable.” 


HE poets of nature have grasped 

this truth. They have seen in the 
rose and the daffodil, not merely a 
passing or an accidental joy, but the 
hand of a Master Artist and the plan 
of an Almighty Providence. Christ de- 
cared: “Behold the lilies of the field, 
how they grow: they labor not, neither 
do they spin. But I say to you that not 
even Solomon in all his glory was ar- 
rayed as one of these. And if the grass 
of the field, which is today and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, God doth 
so clothe: how much more you, O ye 
of little faith?” The beauties of nature, 
as Divine Scripture repeatedly points 
out, are intended as a constant reminder 
of the beauty and intelligence of the 
Creator. “The heavens show forth the 
glory of God,” writes the Psalmist, “and 
the firmament declareth the glory of 
His hands. Day to day uttereth speech: 
and night to night showeth knowledge.” 

The saints have been men and women 
profoundly imbued with this realization, 
rising from the joyous charm and 
magnificence of the beauty of the world 
to a deeper understanding and love for 
its Maker. St. Paul makes it clear that, 
from the fact of creation and the in- 
telligence manifested in its order, the 
existence of God must be deduced 
inevitably. Reproaching the ancient 
Gentiles for their infidelity, he asserts: 
“For the invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things 
that are made. His eternal power also 
and divinity: so that they are inexcus- 
able .. . We understand that the world 
was framed by the word of God: that 
from invisible things visible things 
might be made.” 

This was the constant theme in the 
preaching and poetry of St. Francis of 
Assisi. The stories which are told of 
his discourses to the birds and animals 
may be a mixture of legend and fact, 
but they demonstrate at least this: that 
the poor little man, as he called him- 
self, constantly lived in the presence of 
God, for he saw the divine perfections 
everywhere reflected in the beauty of 


the world. For him “Brother Sun” and 
“Sister Water” were not mere poetic 
expressions or declarations of belief in 
the divinity of natural forces, but rather 
fellow creatures with which he might 
join in offering glory to the God Who 
had created beauty after “His own 
image and likeness.’ 

In his Canticle of the Creatures, he 
sings: 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, with all 

Thy creatures, 
Especially Sir Brother Sun, 


, 


Who bringeth days, and Thou 
givest light through Him: 
For he is beautiful and radiant 


with great splendor: 
From Thee, Most High, he gains 
significance. 
“What a fulness of delight,” writes 
Matthew Arnold, “does St. Francis 
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manage to draw from this material 
world itself, and from the commonest 
and most universally enjoyed elements, 
—sun, air, earth, water, plants! His 
hymn expresses a far more cordial sense 
of happiness, even in the material world, 
than the hymn of Theocritus. It is this 
which has made the fortune of Chris- 
tianity—its gladness, not its sorrow; not 
its assigning the spiritual world to 
Christ, and the material world to the 
devil, but its drawing from the spiritual 
world a source of joy so abundant that 
it ran over upon the material world and 
transfigured it.” 

Yet, Arnold has missed an important 
part of the truth. For Christianity sees 
beauty in sorrow and suffering as well 
as in joy and comfort and prosperity. 
The most beautiful moment in the life 
of Christ was that of His crucifixion, 
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not for the sordid cruelty of His death 
nor the extreme poverty, as such, in 
which He died, but in that spirit of 
complete reconciliation with the Divine 
Will to which He gave Himself, and 
in that perfect sacrifice of love with 
which He offered Himself for the re- 
demption of mankind. The body of 
Christ is beautiful, not because of the 
blood that streams from His wounds, 
but because it is the supreme offering 
of the God-man Who has been willing 
to “lay down His life for His friend.” 
The heart of Christ, even in represen- 
tation, is beautiful, not because of the 
configuration of its veins and tissues, 
but because it is the symbol of the love 
of God, Who “emptied Himself,” as 
St. Paul writes, “taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of 
men, and in habit found as man.” 

In its love for the beautiful as a re- 
flection of the supreme beauty of God 
manifested in Christ, Catholic Chris- 
tianity has not hesitated to offer its best 
talent in the social expression of art 
even with a prodigality at times like 
that of Mary Magdalene, who poured 
her precious ointment upon the feet of 
the Redeemer, while her critics com- 
mented on “this waste.” There have 
been times, no doubt, when human 
vanity has masked itself under the form 
of offerings to God, and instances in 
which the indiscretion of one age or 
the faithlessness of another has con- 
fused the symbol for substance. But 
underlying all these expressions, there 
must come to the man of sincere faith 
a richer understanding, in the words of 
Shelley, of: 

That Light whose smile kindles the 

Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things 

work and move, 

That Benediction which the eclips- 

ing Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sus- 

taining Love. ... 


HETHER through nature or art, 

the beauty of the world looks 
inward and upward, from line and color 
and sound, to a moral sounding of the 
universe, and to God, Whose guiding 
Providence notes even the sparrow’s fall. 
Without this meaning and inspiration 
of created charm, we may find ourselves 
lamenting with St. Augustine, “Too late 
came I to love Thee, O Thou Beauty, 
both so ancient and so fresh, yea too 
late came I to love Thee. And behold 
Thou wert within me, and I out of 
myself.” 

But with this union with God through 
the beauty of His handiwork, completed 
in the order of divine grace, come the 
words of the saint as the fulfillment 
of man’s highest powers: “I have tasted 
Thee, and now do hunger and thirst 
after Thee; Thou didst touch me, and 
I even burn again to enjoy Thy peace.” 











For Sensible Laws 


HEN I read in the papers of the way in which people 
W: anage to get out of paying income taxes and yet re- 
through the help of shrewd lawyers, technically within 
the law, it makes my blood boil to read the story of old Mrs. 
Don She is eighty years old, and for nearly six years 
has been forced to take an old age pension and she has 
hated to do it. Last year her sister died and left her three 
thousand dollars and Mrs. Donohue, highly delighted that 
she would now come off the list of public charges, wrote as 
fast as she could to the relief people—even before she re- 
ceived the money—asking that her name be dropped from 
their list: she had enough now to live on independently for 
the rest of her life. 

Now they have brought suit against the old lady because 
the law says that if any recipient is discovered to have prop- 
erty he must make restitution for that amount. The County 
Commissioner who had to bring the suit regretted it greatly, 
and the Judge felt badly too, but here it was: it was the law. 
And old Mrs. Donohue has no expensive lawyer to tell her 
how she should have managed the matter. Now when she 
pays back the money she will have a few hundred left and 
then she can go back on relief again. It is a Gordian knot 
which it would give me infinite pleasure to hack through— 
and a pen knife instead of a sword ought to be strong enough 
to do it. 


yhue. 


she 


Halo Hats 


Roel summer brings its new problems for us to solve. 
Last summer it was halters and slacks on girls in church 
we thought that was all settled nicely with everyone feel- 
ing better about it. Now this summer, just as all is peace, 
appears the halo hat. One would think the very title would 
qualify it as suitable for church apparel, but not so. Down 
in Kentucky they have been banned from some churches, and 
it begins to seem highly doubtful whether the open crowns 


e aA 
and 


cover enough of the head to make them covered by church 
laws, and no puns intended. 

I suppose all my readers know what a halo hat is. It may 
be a large brimmed affair with little or no crown, or it may 
be brimless with wide twists of silk to make a bandeau, and 
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perhaps it has cross strips over the top. It is a very attractive 
fashion and especially on younger people it looks charming. 
True, some hair is very often to be seen through the inter- 
stices; true, it does not look exactly like the thing called by 
custom a real hat. 

My point is this: the girls and women who go into a 
church with a halo hat on put it on because they know the 
church insists its women put something on their heads during 
church time, to please Saint Paul and a still somewhat mys- 
terious “angel.” They put the halo hat on because it happens 
to be the hat they bought this year. Just as perhaps a girl 
wishes to go into a church and say a prayer and finds she is 
not wearing a hat, and puts a handkerchief on her head, thus 
considering herself covered, so these people think they are 
too. And the intention is the important thing. Here, too, it 
is not a question of modesty, as was the case with halters. 


Woman. te Woman. 


By Katherine Burton 
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I saw a picture the other day of Japanese girls drilling 
for war, with little war helmets on their heads. I have seen 
uniform caps on Italian and German girls, regimented by 
the present law of their lands. Even in democratic England 
I have seen pictures of girls with macabre gas helmets on, 
practicing their use in case of need. If in our Catholic 
churches girls and women had to wear any such head-gear, 
I should be glad to help along the complaints. But why fuss 
about a thing that is merely this year’s fashion and the 
fashion of a land at peace and wishing to rcmain so? 


Religious News 


T IS doubtful whether they would come under the head of 

religious news, to the editorial minds of the New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune, but two stories 
published by them were just that—and amusingly so. “River- 
side Statue Stumps Historians,” said the head on the first 
story. A bust, it seems, was found knocked from its base in 
Riverside Park. Not only did its identity stump historians 
but it also “baffled police.’ The pedestal bore information 
enough, however for almost any identification: “Brownson, 
1803 to 1876, Publicist, Philosopher, Patriot. He loved God, 
Country, and Truth.” 

Fairly comprehensive, one would say, but the Times went 
on to add that “a casual canvass of local historians, literary 
minds, and young men fresh from studies at college showed 
that Brownson was unknown to modern minds.” 

So much the worse then for modern minds. As a matter 
of fact anyone of these bewildered and seeking groups could 
have found an excellent article right in the Columbia En- 
cyclopedia, published on the very campus from which the 
young men: fresh from their studies undoubtedly hailed. 
Brownson has a third of a column there, and it states among 
other things that Orestes Brownson was an American writer 
and clergyman, deeply interested in religious and social con- 
ditions, at first a Presbyterian, later a Universalist, working 
for what was called the Workman’s Party. He edited the 
Boston Quarterly for a time; was a friend of Thoreau and 
Channing and Emerson, and one of the Brook Farm experi- 
menters. At forty he became a Catholic and later wrote 
books on his conversion and on the Faith. George Parsons 
Lathrop felt that his importance lay in the way he was a 
link between Catholic and Transcendental thought. 

The other incident—or remark rather, was brought forth 
by Dr. Holmes of the Community Church in New York. It 
seems his church is going to build again on property it lost 
in receiverships and legal difficulties years ago. “We used 
not to believe in miracles,” said Dr. Holmes, “but the restora- 
tion of this property to the church was a miracle.” 

I can make remarks about the people who knew not 
Orestes Brownson, but this statement leaves me practically 
without words, except to say that it is very like these mod- 
ernists to call it a miracle when they get property back, but 
not when it is a matter of the gift of grace coming to some- 
one. You can see a building lot on Park Avenue very easily, 
and securing it would be their idea of a miracle; but the 
mansions of Heaven can be seen only with the eyes of Faith. 


— 
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QUESTIONS ° 





THE SIGN-POST 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic Faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers. Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
writer's consent. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE YESTERDAY AND TODAY: EXPLANA- 
TION OF “DIVINE HEALINGS”: PRIEST AND ELDER: CON- 
VERSIONS TO CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM 


(1) Is there any difference between Christian Science as 
it was originally expounded by Mary Baker Eddy and as it 
is taught today? (2) What is the Catholic explanation of 
the so-called “divine healings” of the Christian Scientist 
practitioner? (3) I have noticed that wherever the word 
“priest” is used in the Catholic Bible, “elder” is substituted 
in the Protestant Bible. What is the literal translation of 
the original Greek? (4) How do the conversions of Prot- 
estants to Catholicism compare with the conversions of 
Catholics to Protestantism?—GrossE Pointe, MIcH. 


(1) There is no substantial difference between Christian 
Science as expounded by Mrs. Eddy and as taught by her 
disciples today, so far as we know. It is still neither scientific 
nor Christian. Any system that holds as a cardinal principle 
that “mind is all and matter nought” is nonsense. 

(2) Catholic scientists, as well as those of other faiths, 
admit that in certain functional diseases mental suggestion 
may effect a cure, or an improvement, but that all the sug- 
gestion in the world will not cure an organic disease. The 
teachings of Christian Science may in some cases have been 
the occasion of affording mental suggestion to patients suffer- 
ing from mental and functional troubles. But to effect such 
cures, there is no necessity of bringing in a travesty of 
Christianity. It is interesting to note that as far back as 1884 
Dr. Townsend of Boston University challenged Mrs. Eddy 
and her “entire college of doctors” to put into place a real 
case of ankle dislocation without touching it, resorting solely 
to their teachings. If they did so he would give them $1000; 
and if they restored the sight of a person born blind, he 
promised to give $2000. Here was an opportunity during 
her own lifetime for Mrs. Eddy to exemplify the “miracu- 
lous” powers of Christian Science. Needless to say, Dr. 
Townsend’s challenge was not accepted! 

(3) The Greek word is presbyteros, which literally means 
“elder’—not necessarily one advanced in age, but one in 
charge of a community, a presiding officer. This word is 
used by St. Paul to designate the officers of the Christian 
community, together with another Greek word episcopos. 
These officers were the priests and bishops, such as we know 
them today, that is, those ordained to offer the sacrifice of 
the Mass and to ordain others. In most of the Protestant 
translations of the New Testament the original literal mean- 
ing of presbyteros is retained, that is “elder.” The purpose 
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of this seems to be to do away with the idea of a sacrificing 
priesthood and to perpetuate the repudiation of the Mass 
and all connected with it. 

(4) The Official Catholic Directory for 1937 lists 62,062 
converts to the Catholic Church for 1936. There are no 
national statistics of leakage in the Church, which according 
to some is considerable; nor of lapsed Catholics who have 
embraced Protestantism and other religions. We are of the 
opinion that most of the Catholics who give up the practice 
of their religion do not positively renounce the Faith. We 
feel sure that the number of Catholics who do embrace any 
of the various forms of Protestantism is very small. 


REASON OF BAD NATURES: WHY GOD MADE ADAM AS 
HE DID: WHAT IF ADAM NEVER SINNED? 

(1) Why have we such bad natures, which bring upon 
us such terrible consequences? (2) Why did Adam have a 
nature that could and did betray him and all his posterity? 
(3) What would be the condition of man and the world 
today had Adam never sinned?—J. E. B., NEw York, N. Y. 


(1) Human nature as it is today and has been since the 
fall of Adam is not positively bad in itself. God never makes 
anything positively bad. “Every creature of God is good,” 
says St. Paul. But human nature since the fall is “wounded” 
and inclined to evil; the mind is darkened and the will en- 
feebled. Human nature is not, however, entirely “corrupted” 
and incapable of doing good, as the Reformers taught. This 
tendency towards evil, or concupiscence, is one of the results 
of the sin committed by Adam. He was endowed with sancti- 
fying grace and enjoyed many other preternatural gifts, as 
immortality of the body, freedom from ignorance and suffer- 
ing, and also integrity, which means that he was not subject 
to concupiscence, as we are. His lower nature was subject 
entirely to his higher. His will was always master of his 
passions. These gifts were entirely gratuitous on the part 
of God. They were not in any way due to Adam as a rational 
creature. Adam was given these gifts not for himself alone, 
but also for all his posterity because he was the’ moral head 
of the human race. When he lost them by sin, he lost them 
not only for himself but also for all his children. “By one 
man (Adam) sin entered into the world, and by sin, death; 
and so death passed upon all men.” Consequently man is 
born inte the world without the supernatural and preternat- 
ural gifts which Adam enjoyed. He comes into the world 
without sanctifying grace and with concupiscence. Original 
sin is taken away in Baptism, but concupiscence remains. 
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Concupiscence is not sin, but a powerful inclination to sin. 
Unaided, human nature cannot successfully control it, but 
with the grace of God it can be brought under the dominion 
of the will. Christian asceticism is the practice of subduing 
concupiscence and using the human passions (which are 
good in themselves) for the attainment of good and not evil. 
[t is the loss of the gift of integrity, not restored even with 
Baptism, which is the root moral cause of what you call our 
“bad natures.” We are not in perfect good order, as God 
intended that we should be in the beginning. St. Paul in 
a very dramatic passage in his’ Epistle to the Romans 
(7: 15-25) reveals the struggle which went on in his own 
soul between the desire of good and the inclination to evil. 
He cried out: “Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” He answered: “The grace of Jesus Christ Our 
Lord.” 

(2) Whatever God does is right. “The Lord is just in 
all His ways and holy in all His works.” God was pleased 
to endow Adam with free will, so that his service of God 
would be an intelligent and voluntary service, which gave 
God a worship nothing else on earth could give Him. This 
freedom entailed the possibility of Adam refusing to give 
God this service and obedience. He had the awful power to 
rebel against God. The possibility of abusing his free will 
was inherent in Adam’s creation, given the purposes God 
had in view. The moral responsibility of Adam for his actions 
raised him above all other works of God on earth. That is 
why Adam’s fall was so tragic; corruptio optimi pessima. 
Nevertheless, God intervened in His mercy and repaired the 
fall by sending Christ, Who is head of all the redeemed, as 
Adam was the head of all sinners. The Church on Holy 
Saturday takes a very optimistic view of Adam’s sin: “O 
happy fault, that was worthy to have such and so great a 
Redeemer!” So, had Adam never sinned we might never 
have had the joy of the Saviour’s presence in human form 
on this earth; nor would we have had the opportunity of 
proving our love of God by suffering for Him. Thus, does 
God draw good from evil. 

(3) This is a matter of speculation, but theologians com- 
monly hold that had Adam not sinned his posterity would 
have been born with sanctifying grace and those other preter- 
natural gifts which he enjoyed. According to St. Thomas, 
1, 2, p. 1, art. 5: “If Adam had not sinned, original sin would 
not have been transferred to his posterity on account of the 
sin of Eve, and it is manifest that there would have been 
no defect of original justice in his children; hence there 
would not be in them suffering and the necessity of dying.” 
Man’s passions would be subject to his reason and his reason 
subject to God. This would naturally constitute a world very 
different from the present one. Yet each one would be tried 
as Adam was tested in order to merit Heaven. Eternal life 
with God is a supernatural gift which must be won by avvid- 
ing sin and doing good. “No one is crowned unless he 
struggles lawfully,” according to St. Paul. But there would 
not be the incentive to sin which is in us now on account 
of concupiscence. If we sinned, we would do so with perfect 
deliberation in which no passion was involved. 


DRUGGISTS SELLING CONTRACEPTIVES 


Will you kindly explain if it is lawful for druggists to sell 
birth control drugs? Someone in authority told a druggist 
that it was no sin to sell such drugs, because if he didn’t his 
neighbor would. And in everything else they tell us not to 
do as others do. If Catholics could not get these drugs from 
Catholic drug stores and had to go to several places for 
them, don’t you think they would be ashamed to ask for them, 
if they were difficult to get?—W1sconsIN. 

Contraception, or the intentional frustration of the con- 
jugal act, is “intrinsically against nature and an offense 
against the law of God and nature and those who indulge 
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in such are branded with the guilt of grave sin.” (Pope Piys 
XI in Casti Connubit). Since contraception may never be 
lawfully practiced, it is likewise unlawful for druggists, 
physicians, nurses and all others to co-operate in this sin 
against nature. Therefore it is never lawful for druggists to 
sell or physicians to prescribe contraceptives, that is, articles 
and drugs the only purpose of which is to frustrate the 
conjugal act. To do so is to co-operate formally in the sin 
of contraception and hence to incur the guilt of mortal sin, 
The argument of the loss of trade or of the uselessness of 
refusing to sell such appliances or drugs has no validity. 
We think that a druggist whose integrity in this and similar 
matters becomes known will not only merit the esteem but 
also the patronage of decent members of the community. 


ROMAIN. ROLLAND 


I would appreciate your telling me if Romain Rolland, 
the modern French author, is a Roman Catholic, and if his 
works are recommended.—Boston, Mass. 


According to a Catholic professor of Modern French Lit- 
erature, Romain Rolland is not a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He does not seem to have much faith in 
anything. He is not considered to be positively anti-Catholic. 
He is an individualist and a great admirer of the principles 
of the French Revolution, a firm pacifist and an enemy of 
violence. Rolland hopes for a universal church in which 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islamism and Catholicism would be 
united! Though his works are not listed in the Roman Index 
of Forbidden Books, they are all dangerous, when not pos- 
itively bad. No one without a solid foundation of Catholic 
philosophy can read him without injury to their faith. 


POPE AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: DID CATHOLIC PRIESTS 
BURN. ANCIENT RECORDS OF MEXICO? 


(1) A friend has been told that the present Pope’s attitude 
towards capital punishment is that the State is morally justi- 
fied in taking a human life, and that capital punishment ts 
the only solution at present. Is this true? (2) Are there any 
active Catholic societies against capital punishment? Please 
recommend some Catholic books which give both sides of 
the question. (3) This friend also asks: “Why did the 
Catholic priests burn all the records of ancient Mexico?” 
She is enraged about this point—R. F., New York, N. Y. 


(1) We think that it is safe to say that the Holy Father 
holds to the received Catholic doctrine about capital punish- 
ment, viz., that the State has the moral right to take human 
life in the case of public malefactors or criminals. We do 
not know of any opinion of his to the effect that capital 
punishment is the “only solution” of the crime problem. His 
published opinion, which is better called a grave warning 
and urgent solicitation, is that a return to the sincere prac- 
tice of religion is the only effective remedy for crime and 
for economic and political injustice, with their pronounced 
tendency to foment intense rivalries which result in war. 

(2) We do not know of any Catholic societies which 
hold that capital punishment is morally unlawful. At least 
we hope there are none, for if there were they would not be 
adhering to orthodox Catholic teaching. There may be in- 
dividual Catholics or groups of Catholics who maintain that 
capital punishment of criminals is not expedient, which is 
a very different position and a lawful one. You will find this 
matter discussed thoroughly in The Catholic Encyclopedia 
and the various text-books of Ethics and Moral Theology 
in English. Elements of Ethics, by Fr. Miltner, treats this 
matter very well. 

(3) This is our first intimation that Catholic priests did 
burn “records of ancient Mexico.” The charge is so indefinite 
that it is idle to deal with it. We are inclined to think that 
her “rage” is unjustified. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1937 
BAPTISM OF PREMATURE FETUS 


Should a baby born before it is due be baptised, and how 
should it be done? I have evidence that few persons know 
the answer and that prematurely born babies are dying with- 
out Baptism. I hope that you will admit this question and 
its answer to “The Sign-Post,” as it is a serious matter.— 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Canon 747 of the Code of Canon Law and the Roman 
Ritual for the administration of Baptism prescribe that a 
premature fetus should be baptized. The former (which is 
incorporated in the latter) says: “Care should be taken that 
every fetus born prematurely, no matter at what stage of 
pregnancy, be baptized absolutely, if life is certain; condi- 
tionally, if life is doubtful.” The reason of this law is that 
the human soul exists from the first moment of conception, 
according to the common Catholic teaching. 

The manner of baptizing a premature fetus is as follows: 
if the fetus is delivered enclosed in the membranes, the 
latter should be immersed in tepid water and broken, so as 
to allow the water to flow over the fetus itself, meanwhile 
pronouncing the form of Baptism—I baptize thee in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
It is necessary to break the membranes because the water 
must touch the fetus itself. Those attending a pregnant 
woman at the time of miscarriage are cautioned to be on the 
alert to discover-the fetus and baptize it in the manner 
indicated. 

Rev. J. R. Bowen has written a special booklet entitled 
Baptism of the Infant and the Fetus, an outline for the use 
of doctors and nurses, which contains the laws of the Church 
and the manner of administering the Sacrament in cases like 
the above. It is published by the M. J. Knippel Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, and retails at 25 cents, postpaid. Those concerned in 
this very serious matter will find this booklet of great help 
in their offices, for their prompt action may mean the saving 
of an immortal soul. 


BURIAL OF PROTESTANT HUSBAND WITH CATHOLIC 
WIFE 


Does the Church allow a Protestant husband to be buried 
ina Catholic cemetery with his Catholic wife, if he has not 
been antagonistic in any way to the Catholic Church? I 
think that the Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866 per- 
mitted such cases —Boston, Mass. 


The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore incorporated 
a decree to the effect that the burial of non-Catholic members 
of a family in a family vault might be tolerated in exceptional 
cases. It appears that these family vaults were in private 
estates and not in public cemeteries. At present this toleration 
is contrary to the Code of Canon Law, which denies eccles- 
iastical burial to non-Catholics, unless they were converted 
before death. (Canon 1240.) It stands to reason that non- 
Catholics, even though they have been distinguished by fair- 
ness and charity towards their Catholic partners, do not have 
any right to burial in a Catholic cemetery. But because of 
the particularly delicate nature of such a situation as you 
mention, some dioceses make provision for the burial of 
partners of a mixed marriage by setting apart an uncon- 
secrated portion of the Catholic cemetery in which both 
parties may be buried. But only the grave of the Catholic 
party is blessed. This provision has the defect of imposing 
a penalty on the Catholic party in order to provide for the 
non-Catholic, for Catholics who die in good standing have 
the right to be buried in consecrated ground. This indulgence 
is not granted unless the non-Catholic has sincerely observed 
the promises made before marriage. Each case must be de- 
cided on its merits by the Ordinary of the diocese and is 
usually restricted to a non-Catholic married partner. 


LAYMAN BAPTIZING AND IMPOSING NAME: “AMEN” NOT 
IN FORM: USE OF VIGIL LIGHTS 


(1) May a lay person baptize another in danger of death, 
or when the priest will not come to the locality for several 
months; and is he allowed to give a name to the baptized 
just as the priest does? (2) Is Baptism invalidated if one 
adds “Amen” after the words, “I baptize thee in the Name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost?” (3) 
Is there any liturgical ruling which forbids the use of vigil 
lights or recommends that they be not used? Are candles 
preferred?—C. H. M., Los AnGELEs, CAL. 


(1) Any person may validly baptize another in danger 
of death, provided he intends to do what the Church does 
and pours water on the head of the person to be baptized, 
while pronouncing the above form. The absence of a priest 
for a long time is not of itself sufficient to allow a private 
person to baptize, except where there is danger of death. 
(Noldin, Theol. Mor. 111, n. 64). In such a case there ought 
to be witnesses, who can testify to the baptism. Afterwards 
the solemn ceremonies should be supplied by the priest. A 
person baptizing privately may confer the name of a saint 
on the baptized, after consulting with the parents, if possible. 

(2) “Amen” does not belong to the form of Baptism, but 
its addition would not invalidate the Sacrament. 

(3) In June, 1932, the Vicar General of Rome, Cardinal 
Marchetti Selvaggiani, absolutely forbade the use of “wax 
tapers known as votive candles to be lighted before statues 
and sacred pictures in exchange for money offerings.” This 
prohibition was directed to the superiors of churches in 
Rome, but it is interpreted as indicating the mind of the 
Holy Father in the matter, insofar as public churches are 
concerned. The above decree seems to have had in mind 
candles of various sizes, not the vigil lights in glass con- 
tainers, though we imagine they are implicitly included. 


MIXED MARRIAGE: DOUBLE CEREMONY FORBIDDEN 


(1) Is there any Church law now in effect that will not 
allow a Catholic to marry a non-Catholic, unless he or she 
becomes a convert? (2) If a priest knew that a couple, one 
a Catholic and the other a non-Catholic, had agreed before- 
hand to be first married in a Protestant church and the fol- 
lowing day in a Catholic church, would he perform the 
ceremony?—J. V. B., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


(1) The Church most severely forbids mixed marriage, 
that is between a baptized Catholic and a baptized non- 
Catholic, but where there are just and grave causes and the 
necessary guarantees are given to safeguard the faith of the 
Catholic party and the children, the Church may dispense. 
(Canons 1060, 1061.) The Church also forbids marriage 
between Catholics and unbaptized persons. (Canon 1070.) 
Canon 1062 lays upon the Catholic party of a mixed mar- 
riage the obligation of trying to procure the conversion of 
the non-Catholic party by prudent means. There is no com- 
mon law to the effect that non-Catholics must be converted 
before a mixed marriage. 

(2) Even though a dispensation from mixed religion has 
been obtained from the Church, the parties are not allowed, 
either before or after the Catholic marriage, to approach 
a non-Catholic minister, as such, either in person or through 
proxies, to give or to renew their matrimonial consent. If 
a pastor knows that the parties will certainly violate or have 
already violated the law, he shall not assist at their marriage 
except for very serious reasons, and only after scandal has 
been removed and the Ordinary of the diocese has been 
consulted. (Canon 1063.) Catholics who enter into marriage 
before a non-Catholic minister, in violation of Canon 1063 
are subject to excommunication reserved to the Ordinary. 
(Canon 2319.) 
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Dal Vaticano, June 25, 1937, 
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DI SVA SANTITA me 

—=a3.-_ = mi 
Your Excellency, 

E 

The Editor of "The Sign," the Reverend Father Theophane j 

Maguire, C.P., has presented to the Holy Father a copy of ” 

the issue of the magazine which was dedicated to Him on : 

the occasion of His eightieth Birthday Anniversary. P 

Ci 

I shall be greatly obliged to Your Excellency if you : 

will express to Father Maguire the appreciative thanks of 1 

His Holiness for this touching evidence of filial devotion ; 


and veneration, and if you will convey to him and his 
associates, in pledge of abiding grace, the paternal 
Apostolic Benediction of the Common Father. May I not also 


ask you to tell Father Maguire of my gratitude for the 


—e A fooeepmtaa aA ee. 


copy which he sent to me? 


With the renewed assurance of my high esteem and 


cordial regard, I am, Your Excellency, 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 





‘. (and. . Tnce he 


To His Excellency 
The Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, D.D., 
Bishop of 

NEWARK 


The above letter, which explains itself, was received 
by His Excellency, Bishop Thomas J. Walsh of Newark, 
and was forwarded by him to the Editor of THe Sien. 
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Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer's and not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having 
relation to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Catholic Daily 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


This is in reference to Owen B. McGuire’s article in the 
July issue of THe SicN—with particular emphasis on the 
need for a Catholic daily. 

Undoubtedly better minds than mine have already covered 
the subject. However, since nothing has yet been done, per- 
mit me to offer the following: 

Both are immediate necessities and one can come with the 
other. Stock at one dollar a share in blocks of ten shares 
can be sold through all parishes in the fifty-mile New York 
metropolitan area. The sale to be handled by the individual 
parishes and turned over in bulk to the central organization 
—i.e., the publishers; the parish to be given free in stock 
10 per cent of the total amount of stock subscribed for ..v the 
parishioners. This to cover the expense involved by the 
church in handling the people’s subscriptions. 

There are over 500,000 Catholic families in this area. I 
think it reasonable to assume that at least 250,000 of them 
can be interested in investing at least $10 each in such an 
enterprise. If so—the paper has $2,500,000 and 250,000 circu- 
lation. I have never yet heard of a newspaper owner not 
reading his own paper. The parishes have 10 per cent in 
stock of what their parishioners have subscribed. The return 
On this stock depends primarily upon the circulation of the 
paper. Therefore, consistent parish support should develop. 

It should be an evening newspaper—without a Sunday 
edition. A Sunday edition would conflict with the diocesan 
weeklies and furthermore there are too many Sunday papers 
in New York already. (Over 3,980,000 Sunday papers are 
sold in the fifty-mile New York area and there are fewer 
than 2,600,000 English-reading families. 

It should be an evening paper because there is more room 
in the evening field—an evening paper is a better advertising 
medium, and the advertising departments of the four other 
evening papers would be selling the Catholic paper to adver- 
tisers—as part of an evening paper buy. There are only 
1,600,000 New York evening papers sold in the 50-mile area 
—not sufficient coverage of the market. A Catholic paper 
with 300,000 to 500,000 circulation would round out the 
evening field market coverage to the point that it could again 
be sold successfully to advertisers as it was before the advent 
of the tabloids. 

The paper’s most important selling point would be its own- 
ership. Is there an advertiser—local or national—who could 
ignore a newspaper owned by 250,000 of its readers? If there 
are many who could ignore such a newspaper—then the 
twelve years I have spent selling newspaper advertising has 
been misspent. 

I will admit that the picture I have drawn seems much too 
good to be true. Maybe it is too optimistic (I don’t believe 
so). If, however, enough ideas are submitted and if there 
were a clearing house for them and if a sound plan devel- 
oped—then the much-needed Catholic daily is on its way. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. W. J. Dunpon. 
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EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


The July issue of your excellent magazine is unusually 
good. Kindly send us twenty copies for distribution, as well 
as invoice for the same. 

We would like to have the article “Spain Teaches Us,” 
by Rev. Owen B. McGuire, in the hands of every Catholic. 
Permit us to suggest that it be put in pamphlet form. May 
God grant that American Catholics will soon wake up to the 
need of a chain of Catholic dailies. The prospect does not 
seem very encouraging when we realize that our one and 
only English language Catholic daily, the Catholic Tribune 
of Dubuque, is receiving so little support. 

Cuicaco, ILx. Tue Poor Ciare Nuns. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Without having the prestige of a clergyman, this corres- 
pondent has been hammering away from time to time on the 
subject of the need for a Catholic daily, mainly through the 
columns of Our Sunday Visitor, the Catholic weekly of 
Huntington, Indiana. About two years ago I went into con- 
siderable detail on the financing, advertising possibilities and 
circulation of such a paper, based on first-hand knowledge 
gained on secular publications. I showed that all the larger 
cities, such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
etc., could each support a Catholic daily, provided it had the 
moral support of the Catholic people. Said article received 
cold comfort from the Catholic public and, as is obvious, 
nothing followed from it. 

That is one reason why Father Owen B. McGuire’s argu- 
ment in THe SIGN appealed to me very strongly. In the 
secular dailies a choice assortment of scandals is served up 
for our consideration every day, and we are told by the 
editors that we (the public) want that sort of thing. Unfor- 
tunately many of our Catholic pastors and people have an 
inferiority complex when it concerns a new enterprise. They 
are sure “it can’t be done.” That is why such articles are 
needed to rouse them from their despondency. 

Another feature I have been trying to popularize among 
our people is use of the parish hall as a social centre and 
theatre for production of clean movies. It hasn’t caught on 
as yet. Hundreds of parish halls all over the country are like 
big empty factories, unused. They could be made to bring in 
revenue and profit if used. 

Knowing you are on the right track, I hope to have the 
pleasure of reading another article on the same subject in 
the near future. Your correspondent happens to be a recent 
subscriber to THE S1GN. My two sons were ordained recently 
and presented me with a subscription. 


Cuicaco, ILL. J. J. Lone. 


Information on Spain 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Congratulations on your excellent magazine which is one 
of the finest things published in America. It is both informa- 
tive and entertaining, and every issue contains something of 
interest to every member of the family. 

The articles on Spain are certainly the finest to be had, 
especially those written by Fr. Owen B. McGuire. They 
contain so much information that I wonder whether they 
have been published in pamphlet form? I believe such 
pamphlets would be most valuable to study clubs. 

Another article which was most enlightening—if I am not 
too late in commenting on it—was Fr. Michael Kenny’s “A 
Corporate State in Action.” 


Waite Ptrains, N. Y. Mary F. Kirwan. 
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Making Communism Respectable 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


{ have read THe SicGNn assiduously since it first eame to 
my attention last February and I cannot fail to congratulate 
you upon your splendid articles covering the situation in 
Spain and certain phases of conditions in Soviet Russia. The 
article in the August issue by Douglas Jerrold is the most 
authoritative short article covering the whole Spanish situa- 
tion that I have yet had the good fortune to read. I trust 
that some way may be found to reprint it as a pamphlet for 
wide distribution. 

One great danger of the treatment which the secular press 
is giving to the Spanish war is that it is making Communism 
respectable in this country and thereby permitting it to make 
inroads that it could never have made unaided. This is not 
only a danger to Nationalist Spain, to the Catholic Church 
here and abroad, but fundamentally it is a direct attack upon 
the traditional American ideal of government. This has been 
alluded to in editorials in THE Sicn but I believe that an 
article on this phase of the Red propaganda would be timely 
and important. 

Since the inception of the war in Spain I have clipped 
daily numerous American newspapers as well as data from 
foreign sources primarily because as a Reserve Officer I am 
interested in the military campaign but fundamentally be- 
cause as an American citizen I am greatly concerned with 
the advance of Communism here and abroad. The articles in 
THE SicNn have been extremely helpful in playing a search- 
light upon the Red propaganda that permeates too great a 
portion of the dispatches in the secular press. 

Jersey City, N. J. Joun EocHan KELLy. 


Chiropractic 
EpITor oF THE SIGN: 


My congratulations to you and the Reverend Ignatius Cox, 
S.J., for-his article on “The A.M.A. and Contraception.” It 
is just about time that the A.M.A. and some of its practices 
were exposed. 

Why are Catholic physicians so silent on this race-suicide 
endorsement by their association? Is it because of the power 
the A.M.A. holds over their heads, hospital privileges, etc. ? 
Instead of organizing themselves against this endorsement, 
they say the Church is exaggerating the issue. They are good 
soldiers of the A.M.A. Have they forgotten that they are 
first good soldiers of Christ? 

“Patent Medicine and Patient Religion,” also in the Au- 
gust issue, amused me no end. Doctor T. H. Burke should 
remove the beam from his own eye first. He says that Chiro- 
practic is quackery: “The fact that we are surrounded on all 
sides by the various so-called healing cults is a further tell- 
tale indictment of our unquestionable ignorance in a day 
when we are supposed to smile disdainfully at the mere men- 
tion of the dark ages.” 

I am proud to say that we have many well-educated men 
and women who have found the answer to their health prob- 
lems in Chiropractic, after medical practice had failed 
miserably for years. Many priests have endorsed Chiroprac- 
tic. Reverend Thomas J. S. McGrath, S.J., of 923 Jordan 
Street, Shreveport, La., spoke before the student body of the 
Palmer School of Chiropractic, Davenport, Iowa, endorsing 
Chiropractic as a science and an art. 

The sick have the right to get well and are entitled to the 
doctor of their choice. What right has this race-suicide en- 
dorsing profession to set itself up as the supreme ruler on 
matters of health? Let the physician get the sick well, then 
there will be no demand for chiropractic service. They have 
the first claim on all patients. Only their failures migrate to 
chiropractors, and because of the successful recovery of these 


THE *f SIGN 


cases, the A.M.A. has persecuted, prosecuted and denied 
Chiropractic, and now tries to claim it as its own child. 
ARLINGTON, Mass. WitiiaM E, Mercuant, D.C. 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


In the August issue of THe SiGN appeared an article by 
a certain T. H. Burke, M.D. I am sorry that this article 
appeared in THE S1GN, particularly when it was intended to 
create a gross sense of misunderstanding among the Catholic 
men of my own profession, namely, chiropractic physicians, 

This article is typical of a small-time medical writer, al- 
ways anxious to get over to the reader a misrepresentation 
of a competitive profession. 

Chiropractic physicians do not practice Christian Science, 
Spiritualism, Eddyism, etc., nor are they in any manner re- 
lated to such forms of practice. The article could have been 
passed along very nicely with no mention whatsoever of 
chiropractic but the inborn hatred that is characteristic of 
the medical group must have an outlet. 

Christian Scientists and Spiritualists are not Catholic, but 
on the other hand chiropractors, that is a good many of 
them, are Catholic, and very good ones at that. 

The article in THE S1GN is capable of doing more harm 
than good, just as the intention of Dr. Burke was that it 
should. Medicine has more quacks and abortionists and 
what-nots in its own group than chiropractic will ever have. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. Dr. JosepH J. Macko. 


Religion Courses in College 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Your editorial of the July issue, “Whither Catholic 
Youth?” touches a vital question. How I wish all Catholic 
students could read what you write, particularly on the 
matter of religion in college courses. I know from personal 
contacts that many Catholic youths consider religion courses 
simply another two or three credits for the year’s work. 

Most of them fail to realize that our courses in religion 
have been formulated to meet a desperate need. The marked 
interest in social and moral issues which now face the think- 
ing world will soon precipitate the question: Is Christian 
civilization to be spurned entirely or retained in our personal 
and social lives? 

Sooner or later we shall all be obliged to declare openly 
our allegiance to one side or the other. It is obvious that the 
choice of each will depend largely on the understanding he 
or she has of the priceless heritage of Christian thought. 
Catholic college authorities seek to impart this understanding 
in their prescribed religion courses. Armed with a knowledge 
of their glorious Faith and fortified with the scholastic 
synthesis of philosophical thought, Catholic men and women 
will bravely meet what Mr. Belloc calls the “Modern anti- 
Catholic Attack.” 


East WeyMouTH, Mass. Cuar_Les A. McMorrow. 


Wanted: Reprints 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have just finished reading Father Cox’ article “The 
American Medical Association and Contraception” and I 
wish to congratulate you for securing a well-written and 
pointed treatment of this subject. If it is possible I would 
like to secure a reprint of this article. 

Your editorial on the C. I. O. is well worth reading. No 
doubt you realize that many will call you a “Tory” for 
expressing such views. However, the truth will perhaps prove 
to be beneficial. 

VILLANOVA, Pa. Vincent McQuape, O.S.A. 

Editor's Note: Recent back copies of THE S1Gn are avail- 
able at a special price. 
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Cremation Costs 


EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


I read with interest your answer to J. L. B., in the July 
issue, p. 749, on cremation. The question of cremation has 
always seemed to me as something that might be an easy 
way out and a matter more or less outside the Church. It 
was all right if people wished to bury in earth, but why 
should the Church oppose those wishing to do otherwise? 

Until I read your reply I was attracted only by the cost, 
thinking it would be economical and less troublesome. Your 
answer prompted me to ask an undertaker. Thinking of 
future business, he estimated the costs of different means 
of burial. I was surprised when he told me that he did not 
think so highly of cremation, and outlined the crematory 
costs to a family for a funeral which he had recently directed. 
The actual incineration cost was $35. The family then 
bought an urn, a moderately priced one for $50. Then the 
space for the urn for $120. The totai cost being $205. This 
is for only one body, and of course does not include the cost 
of the casket, embalming and other expenses. These expenses 
are governed by the family’s financial status and social posi- 
tion, and are no different no matter where the body is to go 
eventually. 

Using the same standard as in the case the undertaker 
illustrated, we estimated that the total cost of cremating a 
family of six would be $1230. If I bought a small family plot 
of three graves in a Catholic cemetery in a decent location 
in the city.of New York, the cost would be about $325. Of 
this amount, he explained, probably a certain portion would 
be set aside in trust for upkeep. This would furnish me with 
a burial plot and if I added to the $325 the cost of opening 
six graves, the total cost would be $457, the sole cost at 
the cemetery being about $20 for digging a grave. The 
undertaker went on to explain that in the older cemeteries 
many plots were serving the third and fourth generations 
and that as high as twenty interments were made in a three 
or four grave lot, bringing the actual cost to a very low 
figure, the total expense to the family at the time of death 
being the charge for opening the grave. He said that the 
trouble with cremation was that with each family there was 
an additional cost of buying niches and urns, and this was 
more or less expensive for a conventional family standard to 
be maintained. 

I trust that this letter may correct the misunderstandings 
of others about the comparative costs of cremation and 
burial, and that it is a good policy before opposing and con- 
demning the rulings of the Church as old-fashioned, to find 
out why the Church takes the stand she does. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. Maurice CarMopy. 


The Catholic Worker 


Ep1Tor OF THE SIGN: 


The Catholic Worker is nothing more than an ally of 
Communism. Attestation to that charge can be found in the 
July 19th issue of Social Justice. 

I quote in part a letter written to Social Justice by a Cath- 
olic priest of Chicago, Illinois. He says, “I have first-hand 
information of what transpired at the Catholic Press Con- 
ference held in Rochester, New York, recently. Therefore, 
let me assure you that The Catholic Worker was the only 
so-called Catholic newspaper which opposed the passing of 
a resolution to condemn the activities of the Communists in 
Spain.” 

Undoubtedly, it is our duty as Christians to “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” So, also, is it our duty to love a sinner, 
but at the same time, detest his sins. Therefore, The Catholic 
Worker is going to extremes by not only compromising with 
Communists, but also with Communism. 


Troy, NEw York James J. Hocan. 


Informative Articles 
Epitror oF THE SIGN: 


Allow me the pleasure of stating that the current issue of 
THE SIGN is a feast fit for the gods! Food for thought was 
given us also a few months back by two new contributors, 
Josephine MacDonald and Brother George Schuster, S.M. 

I wish someone on the Negro missions down South would 
write humorously about the work being done there quietly. 
Thanks for the space you have given the colored missions in 
your charming magazine to which we enjoy a life sub- 
scription. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Mary C. Murpuy. 


On the C. I. O. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I am truly bewildered at the attitude of the Catholic Church 
toward the labor question, and particularly with regard to 
your editorial in the August issue of THE S1cn—“What of 
the C. I. O.?” 

Your suggestion that such an outlaw as John L. Lewis 
should centre his efforts more on organizing and disciplining 
the members of his organization than on increasing its num- 
bers conveys the impression that Lewis is unknown to you. 
He is the same man who, fifteen years ago, “organized and 
disciplined” that strike in the West called “the Massacre of 
Herrin,” the account of which was published in the New 
York Sun some weeks ago. A number of non-strikers were 
shot down at the edge of the town, and those who escaped 
were tied together and dragged back of an automobile 
through the adjacent country and then brutally murdered— 
the work of this prominent fiend. 

The Church seems to regard Labor as martyrs and Capital 
as ruthless exploiters, which is far from the truth. I have 
always lived among these terrible Capitalists, and my per- 
sonal experience has been in direct opposition to your views. 
Those with whom I have been associated have been both 
honorable and generous, not only to those working, but to 
those for whom work had ceased and who were pensioned 
for life. 

This class against class hatred started by Roosevelt and 
his radical advisers is an extremely dangerous doctrine at 
any time, but particularly so now. The main aim of Com- 
munism at the start is to destroy Catholicism at any cost. 
It is high time Catholics were aroused from their deep sleep 
and led to battle for God’s Church. Because some bankers 
have recommended poor securities does not mean that all 
bankers are dishonest. A wrong cannot be righted by a 
worse one. 

I was in San Francisco during the dock strike some years 
ago managed by Harry Bridges, not even an American 
citizen, and a criminal, not permitted to enter England or 
Australia, a genuine outlaw appointed by Lewis to rule the 
docks; he says that his aim is that soon no ship can sail 
without his permission. 

It seems to me that it is not an opportune moment to 
express much sympathy for the average laboring man— 
better paid, better housed and better fed than in any other 
country in the world. 
New York CIty (Mrs.) A. M. SLets. 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


I must call your attention to errata in at least part of your 
editorial in the current issue. I refer to your statement, much 
too liberal: “there is little popular sympathy for the antagon- 
ists of the C. I. O. for industrialists of the Tom Girdler 
type, for instance,” etc. 

To my mind that is not only an erroneous statement, but 
one not in keeping with the principles of a Catholic maga- 
zine, and what further is said in the same paragraph merely 
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adds to the wrong impression, evidently a personal one, 
certainly not a public one, that men who have built up their 
own industries have no right to stand up for them against 
any organization which says: “No man can work unless he 
joins my union. No man can work unless he pays through 
the check-off system,” and so forth, evils of the worst sort. 

Why in Heaven’s name shouldn’t an industrialist fight 
unions if he wants to? As a matter of fact, Mr. Girdler did 
nothing of the sort. What he fought, and it is to be hoped 
will keep on fighting, is the C. I. O., headed by a man who 
typifies Communism and the worst elements in labor. 

I am surprised at your advocacy as well as the thinly 
veiled instigation of class hatred typical of the Raw Deal 
and Dealers who through one form or another of chicanery 
have come as near to wrecking the United States of America 
as is possible. 


CoLorADo Sprincs, CoLo. Leon V. ALMIRALL. 


Douglas Jerrold’s Article 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


As one who has been trying in a small way for these past 
two years to counteract the flood of lying and misinformation 
on the situation in Spain that has been flowing daily from 
the secular ptess, I wish to congratulate the management of 
Tue Sicn on the splendid article which appeared in the 


August issue from the pen of Douglas Jerrold. It is by all | 


means the best-informed article on the actual situation that 
has yet been published in this country. It is all the more 
valuable because its author is a man who has held an hon- 
orable and responsible position in English letters and jour- 
nalism, has edited a Review of first rank, is at the head of 
a great publishing house—but above all because he is a 
patriotic Englishman who is not afraid to tell his countrymen 
wherein they have been wrong and misled. 

As Mr. Jerrold intimates, it has been, on the part of the 
Reds, a war of lying propaganda from the beginning and 
throughout. It has now with them become a battle for in- 
tervention. In their desperation they are endeavoring to 
create a European crisis to save their own criminal necks; 
and to attain that purpose they are willing, they are work- 
ing to plunge the people of a continent into a sea of blood. 
It is encouraging to learn on the authority of Mr. Jerrold 
that their latest activities in this respect have begun to turn 
the tide of sympathy against them in England. Can we hope 
that it will soon turn in this country? I doubt it—at least 
the soon of it. Our journalistic informants and moulders of 
public opinion have gone too far on the wrong road to be 
able to turn back suddenly and say peccavimus. 

Emirs, N. Y. Owen B. McGu tre. 


Fearless Opinions 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


May I register a word of praise for your fearless opinions 
so apparently given as a true friend of labor. The trite say- 
ing, “he who tells you of your faults is truly your friend 
because he risks your displeasure” is indeed true in this 
instance. 

You point out the mistakes of commission and omission 
made by the present leaders. While these may be somewhat 
due to stress of time or circumstance, nevertheless public 
opinion is likely to judge these actions as they appear rather 
than withhold judgment until tempers have cooled, when a 
fairer verdict can be reached—as is the case when the jury 
has paused after hearing the claims of opposing counsel. 

I appreciate the more your stand because I am conscious 
that the easier course would be to straddle. Thank God you 
had the courage to hew to the straight line. 

Brook.Lyn, N. Y. James F. THompson. 


THE *f SIGN 
For Open Discussion 


Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


I suppose the reactions to your C. I. O. editorial will be 
numerous and varied. It is so large and complicated an issue 
that none of us can hope to solve it with ease and final author- 
ity. It seems to me that there should be willingness both on 
the part of industry and labor to bring the matter out into 
the open. 

Your courageous treatment of the labor situation in the 
August issue prompts me to offer a word of praise for the 
fairness with which you view both sides of this difficult 
public issue. Labor will in the end gain from the wise counsel 
of its friends who have the honesty to point out the oft- 
proven futility of trying to force the “might is right” theory 
on the public at large. 

My confidence in looking for your opinions as a safe ap- 
proach to these questions has again been fully satisfied. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. Joun P. FITZGERALD. 


Belloc's Articles 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


We have read with great interest your series by Hilaire 
Belloc. These articles are without doubt the best of their kind 
ever published. Could you not put this series in book form? 
A paper-covered booklet containing this series should sell 
very well. 


Detroit, Micu. Leo B. York. 


Editor's Note: The series by Hilaire Belloc will be pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward before the end of the year. The 
book, however, will not be paper-bound, but in more sub- 
stantial form. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


T.J.T., Sewell, N. J.; M.A., Baltimore, Md.; M.M.A.W., 
Island Park, L. I.; M.P.L., Watertown, Mass.; A.B., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; C.G., Pittston, Pa.; M.L.L., Fitchburg, Mass.; 
W:A., Canton, O.;. B.V.B., E. Brewster, Mass.; M.J.G., 
Kingston, N. Y.; M.K., Jersey City, N. J.; M.C.H., Altoona, 
Pa.; I.C., Rosebank, S. I.; M.D., Atlantic City, N. J.; J.DeS., 
Norwich, Conn.; J.V.McK., Brooklyn, N. Y.; E.C., Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; D.J.B., New Brunswick, N. J.; M.A., Baltimore, Md.; 
M.E.D., Lowell, Mass.; M.O.P.D., Lafayette, La.; M.C., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; G.M.V.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; L.B.K., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; E.O’C., St. Joseph, Mo.; T.J.T., Sewell, N. J. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Holy Souls, S. J. A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Anthony, 
M.D.S., Long Island City, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., 
Narberth, Pa.; St. Theresa, I.M.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in 
Purgatory, M. A. J. H., Arlington, Mass.; Souls in Purga- 
tory, V.R.D., Yonkers, N. Y.; St. Anthony, M.McC., 
Youngstown, O.; St. Paul of the Cross, St. Gabriel, M.O.F., 
West New York, N. J.; Little Flower of Jesus, M.C.S., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Souls in Purgatory, M.F.G., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Poor Souls, M.L.R., Pittston, Pa.; Sacred Heart, C.M., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, 
Little Flower, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, 
A.T.S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, H.P.S., Floral Park, 
L. I.; St. Anthony, S.M.T., Rochester, Minn.; A.C., Phila., 
Pa.; M.J.M.A., Baltimore, Md.; M.H.C., Malden, Mass.; 
M.J.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; S.M.L., Jersey City, N. J. 
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| WAS living in a small town in east- 
ern Ohio during the Ku Klux Klan 
hubbub some years ago. Our town was 
saturated with the movement. I can re- 
member standing on the curb one night 


while hundreds of hooded Klansmen 
trooped by. I was too young, then, to 
be impressed by the social significance 
of the phenomenon. It touched my career 
only at the few times when groups of 
rough-necks would bawl “cat-licker” at 
me as I passed—or when I was called 
on to refute the mysterious charge that 
we were storing arms and munitions in 
the basement of our little church. 

Since then the problem of bigotry has 
fascinated me. I wondered—and still 
wonder—how many non-Catholics are 
duped by the flood of calumny poured 
out by the anti-Catholic press. I had to 
use the vague “anti-Catholic,” for it is 
only rarely that one learns who is 
financing the various projects. The 
turgid tide rolls onward—though it has 
subsided to some degree since the days 
when Al Smith put the self-righteous 
bigots in a distressing state of con- 
sternation. 

Someone must still subscribe to the 
Fellowship Forum—otherwise it would 
never be published; and some few ex- 
priests and ex-nuns must still net sub- 
stantial profits in the villages of the 


Rum, Romanism 


and Rebellion 


By C. Richard Ginder 


THE KKK WAS ONLY ONE OF MANY MANIFESTATIONS 


hinterland—otherwise they would have 
long ago gone out of business. 

The titles of an armload of books, 
scooped up at random from the shelves 
of our library, read as follows: Jesuit 
Juggling, with the  subtitle—‘‘Forty 
Papist Frauds Detected and Disclosed,” 
by the ,otherwise highly respectable 
Puritan divine, Richard Baxter, author 
of Saint’s Everlasting Rest. The book 
was reprinted in 1835. Another curious 
title is Papism in the XIX Century in 
the United States, significant for the 
fact that it was written by the Rev. Mr. 
Breckinridge, a Baltimore minister 
especially active in anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda at the time—1841. 

A Synopsis of Popery, 1845, by Wil- 
liam Hogan, Esq., “Formerly Roman 
Catholic Priest,” bears a manuscript in- 
scription on the fly-leaf—“This William 
Hogan was the schismatic priest of St. 
Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, whose 
faculties were revoked by his ordinary, 
Rt. Rev. Henry Conwell, then Bishop 
of the Catholic Diocese of Philadelphia, 
for good and sufficient reasons.” Evi- 
dently Hogan could not have written 
without bias. Moving on toward our 
own day, Romanism in its Home, 1890, 
by J. H. Eager, D.D., was published 
by the American Baptist Publication 
Society. Political Romanism in its sec- 
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OF ANTI-CATHOLIC BIGOTRY IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


ond edition, 1914, carries the imprint 
of the “Publicity Bureau,” operating 


- from Masonic Hall, New York. 


Why this abuse? Why should we be 
singled out for attack? Why do not 
Methodists spread lies against the 
Presbyterians? the Dutch Reformed 
against the Episcopalians? The answer 
is obvious, of course. Our Church is 
catholic in the proper sense of the word. 
We are everywhere; they see in us a 
common enemy—and though their writ- 
ings may do much harm directly, they 
unwittingly mark us as the true Church 
by their “deference’—by fulfilling 
Christ’s prophecy to His disciples: “You 
shall be hated by all nations for My 
name’s sake.” 

But there is another side to the ques- 
tion. Do these writers—can they believe 
the ridiculous charges they direct at the 
Church? I doubt it. They violate truth 
to serve their own ends. Back of every 
canard will be found some mean motive. 

In this regard, it is interesting to 
learn that Benedict Arnold, after his 
treason at West Point, issued an open 
letter to the forces of the Continental 
Army urging them to desert: the rea- 
son—Congress had attended a memorial 
requiem for the repose of the soul of the 
lately deceased Spanish Minister, Don 
Juan de Miralles. 
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“Do you know,” he wrote, “that the 
eye which guides this pen lately saw 
your mean and profligate Congress at 
Mass for the soul of a Roman Catholic 
in Purgatory, and participating in the 
rites of a Church against whose anti- 
Christ corruption your pious ancestors 
would bear witness with their blood ?” 

“Bigger” men than Arnold played the 
game. Samuel F. B. (What-hath-God 
wrought!) Morse sponsored a work 
called A Foreign Conspiracy against the 
Liberties of the United States. He 
needed money in pushing his invention 
and had observed the activities of a 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society in 
Vienna. That was the “Foreign Con- 
spiracy”’—whose only subversive activ- 
ity was the raising of $18,000 annually 
for the help of poor churches in the 
United States. 

Shortly after this—about 1835— 
Maria Monk, a common prostitute, pub- 
lished her Awful Disclosures. She 
claimed to have been a professed nun 
at the Hotel Dieu in Montreal. Every 
responsible authority in the Canadian 
city made an immediate denial of her 
charges — including a committee of 
Presbyterian ministers. Still, the book 
ran on through one edition after an- 
other, its truth guaranteed by the “Bos- 


ton Committee of Publication.” In a 
lawsuit over the profits accruing, it de- 
veloped that Theodore Dwight, a 


nephew of “Old Pope Dwight,” of Yale, 
had been Maria’s ghost-writer. The 
book cleared about $30,000 for Miss 
Monk. It may still be bought at various 
anti-Catholic book stores, though its 
more lewd details have been watered 
down in compliance with obscenity 
statutes. Approximately 300,000 copies 
are still in circulation. In fact, I know 
a person who bought a copy of it only 
last summer at a London news-stand. 





HINGS were, for a time, embarrass- 

ing for Maria. There was the occa- 
sion when a New York committee 
volunteered to take her to Montreal and 
confound the Sisters. She refused to go. 
Then Montreal came to New York and 
asked Miss Monk to describe the insti- 
tution where she had spent five wretched 
years of her life. She could not sketch 
even the physical layout of the place. 
Finally, it was found that her only ac- 
quaintance with Catholicism had been 
made in a Good Shepherd Home, 
whither she had been brought as a pros- 
titute for correction. 

We would have been comparatively 
fortunate if bigotry had been confined 
to the printed page. Bitter experience 
shows that this has not been the case. 
Until 1877, the Constitution of New 
Hampshire forbade Catholics to hold 
office in the state. Massachusetts had a 
state-church until 1833, and until that 
time, Catholics were taxed for its sup- 
port. New Jersey was another offender; 


its anti-Catholic constitution was not re- 
voked until 1844. 

These were more or less isolated in- 
cidents. Concerted drives have been 
made upon us from time to time. After 
the fall of the old Federalist Party— 
notoriously anti-Catholic—the National 
Council of the United States of North 
America—alias, the Supreme Order of 
the Star-Spangled Banner—alias, “Sam” 
—alias, Knownothingism, was organized 
in 1852, in New York City. Its aim, 
lifted from the ritual, was “. . . to resist 
the insidious policy of the Church of 
Rome and all other foreign influences 
against our republican institutions in all 
lawful ways; to place in all offices of 
honor, trust or profit none but 
native American Protestant citizens.” 
Even Protestants in mixed marriages 
with Catholics were excluded from 
membership in this singular organiza- 
tion. 


HEIR more common name of Know- 

nothings came from the fact that 
members, when queried about their or- 
der, answered with an universal monoto- 
nous—“I don’t know.” 

The movement spread. By 1855, mem- 
bers boasted that they controlled 1,500,- 
000 legal voters—nearly one-half the 
votes cast in the previous presidential 
election. That year, seventy-five Know- 
nothings were elected as such to Con- 
gress; and the following year, Horace 
Greeley wrote that “half of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation, two-thirds of that 
of Ohio and nearly all that of Pennsyl- 
vania are Knownothings.” 

The year 1856 saw the downfall of the 
group. Their candidate, Millard Fill- 
more, was overwhelmingly defeated by 
the Democrat, James Buchanan. Amer- 
ica had tasted enough of bigotry, for the 
time. 

This year has the doubtful honor of 
marking the golden jubilee of the 
A. P. A.—may it rest in peace. Famil- 
iarly known as the American Protestant 
Association, its official title was the 
American Patriotic Association. It was 
the K. K. K. of our grandparents. The 
movement began at Clinton, Iowa, as a 
local group probably banded together 
for an ephemeral purpose such as the 
political defeat of some unfortunate 
Catholic or other undesirable. Its first 
notable success in politics occurred in 
1891 at Omaha, where it endorsed the 
Republican ticket and captured the town, 
previously Democratic, by a great ma- 
jority. Then the leaders of the old 
Knownothing Society saw possibilities ; 
they stepped in and promoted the idea 
until it grew to incredible dimensions. 

The A. P. A. was more prudent in 
its methods. It invited and actually ob- 
tained the membership of thousands of 
foreign-born persons. Nor did its mem- 
bers profess themselves a distinct party ; 
they would “capture” Republican pri- 


THE *f SIGN 


maries and conventions, and would en- 
dorse local candidates. After a time, the 
order became a nuisance to the Repub- 
lican leaders. The depression of 1893 
weakened the movement, and with the 
election of McKinley, the A. P. A. ex- 
isted only in name. 

Forged documents were circulated 
among non-Catholics, including the so- 
called “Instructions,” purporting to have 
been signed by eight Bishops—and a 
bogus encyclical of Leo XIII. The first 
expressed alarm at the spread of educa- 
tion, and admonished Catholics to have 
nothing to do with heretics. 

The second—the ‘“Encyclical”—ap- 
peared in most of the A. P. A. organs 
and was published in many others as 
paid advertising copy. Specimen para- 
graph: 

“We likewise declare that all subjects 
of every rank and condition in the 
United States, and every individual who 
has taken any oath of loyalty to the 
United States in any way whatever, may 
be absolved from said oath, as from all 
other duty, fidelity, or obedience on or 
about September 5, 1893, when the Cath- 
olic Congress shall convene at Chicago, 
Illinois, as we shall exonerate them from 
all engagements, and on or about the 
feast of Ignatius Loyola, in the year of 
Our Lord 1893, it will be the duty of 
the faithful to exterminate all heretics 
found within the jurisdiction of the 
United States of America.” 


OR sheer absurdity, that rings the 

bell. When no one was murdered on 
July 31, 1893, the bigots took another 
tack. Jesuits, it was alleged, had obvi- 
ously circulated these forgeries to dis- 
arm the public. Now no one could know 
when the massacre would occur. 

For all its fanfaronade, the A. P. A. 
does not seem to have been as vicious 
as Knownothingism. Beyond a_ few 
years’ petty persecution of Catholics, 
there was no great harm done. 

The history of bigotry will last, I fear, 
as long as time itself. There is no solu- 
tion to the problem. The blurb for Mar- 
garet Shepherd’s My Life in a Convent 
—on sale for half a dollar at any dis- 
reputable book store—calls the book 
“one of the saddest narratives ever writ- 
ten. Wronged by a priest through the 
confessional when but a young girl, 
married to a priest, thrust into a con- 
vent with her baby and abandoned by 
the priestly brute who had promised to 
stand by her. It will hold you in its 
grip until, through tears and heart 
throbs, you have read the last line.” 

Margaret Shepherd could provoke 
many tears and heart throbs, but they 
would be tears of desperation at the 
thought of a woman writing such obvi- 
ous nonsense, and palpitations at the 
knowledge that her readers are being 
born at Barnum’s estimate of one a 
minute ! 
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Pagan Altars 


Lacking a Sacrifice, the Modern is Not Worthy of the Name of Pagan 


Tue present-day use of the word 
“pagan” honors over-much those to 
whom it is applied. Men who have cast 
off the restraints of religion and given 
free rein to the lusts of the flesh are not 
to be classed with “the pious Aeneas” of 
Virgil’s immortal poem or even with the 
less distinguished worshippers of ancient 
gods. The modern “pagan” worships only 
himself, or if he praises, as certain of 
his poets have praised, the powers of 
nature, the tribute offered lacks the 
necessary sacrificial element and is no 
more than a sentiment. 

When he describes himself by that 
term it is merely to indicate that he has 
exchanged the “gloom” of Christianity 
for a cult from which the very memory 
of gods has vanished. Culture, he 
imagines, will take the place of religion, 
theology will be replaced by physical 
science and social idealism will remove 
evils that have darkened our civic and 
national existence. It is man himself, ac- 
cording to this creed, with whom rests 
all power. Thus Swinburne, who may 
be almost called the poet laureate of the 
New Paganism, chanted his ecstatic 
Hymn of Man: 

By thy name that in hell-fire was writ- 
ten, and burned at the point of the 
sword, 

Thou art smitten, thou God, thou art 
smitten. Thy death is upon thee, O 
Lord; 

And the love-song of earth as thou 
diest, resounds through the wind 
of her wings: 

Glory to man in the highest; for man 
is the master of things. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century there was a great outburst of 
this sort of thing. After quoting Swin- 
burne’s lines, Alfred Noyes, a convert to 
Catholicism, wrote: “I remember how 
ecstatically undergraduates echoed the 
chant, not altogether believing it, but 
enjoying the sensation.” And a Danish 
poet, also a convert, describing the same 
period, has set down his memories in 
these words: “There was really a joy of 
assault in our souls. We believed that all 
riddles were now to be solved, all fetters 
to be struck off. We hoped for the end 
of Christianity, for the coming of the 
social republic, the resurrection of the 
pagan body and the happiness, attained at 
last, of a liberated humanity.” 


By Stanley B. James 


Of course this intoxication had its 
sequel in disillusionment. The “pagan- 
ism” that seemed so promising, when 
reduced to practice, turned out to be 
the sorriest and most prosaic kind of 
worldliness with no object in life but 
that of amassing wealth. Practical 
paganism, as that was shown in the 
civilization of the “liberated” West, 
meant something so dreary that Words- 
worth, viewing the secularized world of 
his time, was constrained to cry out: 

The world is too much with us; late 

and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste 

our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a 

sordid boon! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the 

moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all 

hours, 

And are upgathered now like sleep- 

ing flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 

tune; 

It moves us 

rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant 

lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me 

less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from 

the sea; 

Or hear old 

wreathed horn. 


God! I'd 


not.—Great 


Triton blow his 


HIS sonnet of Wordsworth is very 

significant. It shows the poet turn- 
ing from the empty, secularized world 
created by the decay of religion to 
the myths of ancient Greece and 
Rome. The old pagan world, he tells us 
in effect, had at least its gods and god- 
desses. If there was only a mythology 
to soften the glare of the sun, that 
mythology did give one some sense of 
mystery, suggesting a world beyond this 
and calling for rites that recognize 
powers above men. And Wordsworth 
was right. The paganism of ancient 
times was more beautiful than that 
which has borrowed its title. It was re- 
ligious and fostered a piety which could 
look upward to the skies and which 
bowed the knees in prayer. In the eyes 
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of the men to whom was due “the 
glory that was Greece and the splendor 
that was Rome,” this earth was set be- 
tween two eternities, the underworld 
where dwelt the disembodied spirits of 
the dead and the celestial abode of the 
gods. As the moon controls the tides of 
ocean, so, in their view, were human 
affairs controlled by the dieties who 
reigned above. 

The literature of classic times upholds 
the ideal of piety. The rites due to 
divinities must be observed. Architects 
dedicated their genius to the erection 
of temples the fragments of which 
still astonish us. Every little township 
had its temple, its priests, its festivals. 
Like Catholicism, this religion of an- 
cient paganism was a concrete religion 
that is to say, it presented the 
worshipper with definite objects and de- 
manded of him definitely prescribed acts. 
The regulation was in the hands of a 
priesthood specially trained for their 
tasks, 


T WAS a religion in which things 

were done, not merely talked about. 
A religious service which consisted 
merely in preaching would have been 
quite unintelligible to these people. 
Theirs was a religion, too, which was 
closely related to everyday affairs, to 
home life and the pr. ver respect due to 
parents, to sowing and reaping, to 
traveling and to the crafts concerned 
with making things. These are among 
the things that made a well-known Eng- 
lish convert, Father Martindale, S.J., 
assert that, humanly speaking, he owed 
his conversion to his knowledge of 
classic literature. It was this that pre- 
pared the way for the reception of 
Catholicism. 

But the thing with which we are 
chiefly concerned is the fact that the 
paganism we have been describing cen- 
tered around an act of sacrifice. It was 
a religion of the altar. Whether to atone 
for their sins or to win the favor of the 
gods for their undertakings or as an 
acknowledgement of blessings received, 
the worshippers did not dare approach 
the gods without gifts in their hands. 
These gifts might be the produce of 
their fields, or animals submitted to the 
sacrificial knife and flames or even 
human beings. Many are the stories told 
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of disasters averted by the offering of 
noble youth or fair maiden— 
terrible stories, but witnessing, how- 
ever obscurely, to the truth proclaimed 
on the altars of the Catholic Church. 

\nd there were “mysteries” accord- 
ing to which the victim symbolizing 
the slaughtered god was partaken of as 
food by the worshippers, this rite being 
understood to bring about the oneness 
of the god with mortals; in this way, it 
was supposed, the divine life was shared 
by men. Such “mysteries” were par- 
ticularly popular in the age when Chris- 
. tianity arose. They came from the East 
but were popularized throughout the 
Roman Empire. 


some 


E HAVE spoken of paganism as 

that which was one with Greece 
and Rome. But in a sense it may be said 
to have been a universal religion. The 
features we have mentioned were found 
everywhere. Not many miles from 
where this is written there is a large 
circle of litchened stones set on a hill 
overlooking a wide plain. Untold cen- 
turies have passed over this unroofed 
temple. The race which erected those 
stones has long ago forsaken its former 
rites. But in the dim dawn of history, 
here, too, as well as on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the sacrificial knife was 
raised, the victim’s screams were heard 
and blood flowed to placate the gods. 

Go to what part of the world you 
will, investigate what far-off era you 
may, you will find tokens of that univer- 
sal religion in which sacrifice played 
the chief part. Religious oblations and 
communion with the gods through eat- 
ing consecrated food are not the fads 
of a sect. They are not to be described 
as the rites of a few obscure minorities. 
They belong to the human tradition. 
When we do these things we are uniting 
ourselves with the entire family of 
mankind. In its main outlines this is 
the form taken by the religion of our 
race. 

The modern “pagan” with his denial 
of religion and his secular outlook, in- 
stead of being the “emancipated” 
individual he boasts of being, instead 
of being more truly human than others, 
as he would like to think, is an abnor- 
mality. His irreverence is something 
that cuts him off not only from the 
real pagan but also from the historic 
human family. He has gone outside 
the traditions of the race. For all the 
noise he makes and despite the fact that 
in these days his numbers are increas- 
ing, he forms but a small and insigni- 
ficant minority. Man as man worships 
and offers sacrifice to Heaven. That is 
his normal behavior. Such procedure be- 
longs both to the supernatural religion 
of the Catholic Church and to natural 
religion. The modern “pagan,” in a 
word, is a monstrosity. 


But this very likeness between Cath- 
olicism and certain aspects of pre- 
Christian religion have led to the sup- 
position that the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and the Church’s Eucharistic rites 
were borrowed from the ancient world 
into which Christianity came. Accord- 
ing to this theory the early Christians 
adopted and adapted for their own use 
things which they found already ob- 
served. The Cross and all for which it 
stands, we are told (or rather, we used 
to be told, for the theory is now dis- 
credited) took the place in Christian 
teaching which it has taken because 
only so could the new religion of Jesus 
appeal to a world familiar with the 
worship of the altar. 

But what a confession this argument 
is as to the suitability of Catholicism 
for human nature! Is it not much more 
reasonable to suppose that the ancient 
rites that have been described were dim 
anticipations of the True Faith? Those 
blood-stained altars were prophetic of 
Calvary. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
we can see how this idea is worked 
out with reference to the sacrifices of- 
fered in the Temple at Jerusalem. Those 
sacrifices, we are told, were a shadow 
of things to come. They were intended 
to prepare the minds of the Jews for the 
Sacrifice, offered once for all, on Cal- 
vary. The prophets had perceived their 
insufficiency and had proclaimed the 
coming of One who should be “as a 
lamb led to the slaughter.” But what is 
true of the holocausts made by Jewish 
priests is true also of the offerings made 
by other priests. The whole world was 
being schooled in the idea of sacrifice 
as the way of approach to God. 

In the bloody rites of Druidism and 
Fetichism there was a divine purpose. 
Of these, too, it might have been. said, 
“I came not to destroy but to fulfill.” 
How utterly barbaric and unmeaning 
must otherwise appear the long history 
of these early cults! Thus interpreted, 
they must seem to suggest that the 
greater part of the human race was 
utterly abandoned to evil. In the light 
afforded by the Epistle to the Hebrews 
however we can see the working of 
God’s spirit even among the most be- 
nighted. The sun did not shoot up into 
a midnight sky. The dawn was heralded. 
Crimson streaks foretold the advent of 
the Crucified. From this point of view 
the history of even the darkest period 
gains a new meaning. 


HEN the Truth was revealed it 

was seen that Christianity had 
beaten Paganism on its own ground. The 
religion of a great Teacher (such as that 
to which some would reduce Christian- 
ity) would have left unsatisfied the 
craving which demands a sacrificing 
priesthood. Heathenism would have been 
able to boast that it possessed some 
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thing universally felt as necessary 
which the new religion did not possess, 
But the cults had to face a religion 
which could boast of Mysteries infinite. 
ly holier and infinitely more suited to 
human needs than their own. That js 
why those barbaric rites lost favor and 
succumbed, throughout Europe, to the 
religion of the Cross. It was not go 
much to rational argument or human. 
itarian feeling or the antipathy of cul- 
tured minds for blood-shed that these 
things at last gave way. It was because 
it was seen that the Divine Sacrifice ful. 
filled the promise of pagan sacrifices, 
There could be no comparison between 
the Holy One of God, voluntarily dying 
for man, and the sanguinary slaughter 
that made the temples of heathendom 
reek like a shambles. 

The difference is seen in the height. 
ened conception of God which the Cross 
gives us. The passion with which Christ 
embraced death is something quite un- 
known to paganism. This holy love 
which suffers the breaking of its flesh 
and the shedding of its blood, that 
thereby men and women may be nour- 
ished with the Bread of Life, eclipses 
the oblations that went before it as the 
sunshine eclipses a candle. The latter 
lies within the devising of men; the 
other is conceivable only to God. The 
one is natural, the other supernatural. 


VEN when the meaning of the Cru- 

cifixion is clearly proclaimed it 
cannot be grasped save grace be given 
to reinforce our understanding of the 
Mystery—so true is it that God's 
thoughts are not as our thoughts. The 
Christian interpretation of the Cross 
could not have been invented. It could 
not be ‘a mere attempt to adopt pagan 
conceptions of sacrifice, for the man has 
not lived who could be capable of so 
stupendous and daring an invention. 

The difference is further seen in the 
conception of sin which the Cross gives 
us. The faults for which the sacrifices 
of pre-Christian times atoned were of 
a ritualistic kind. They consisted in 
breaches of rules concerned with exter- 
nal conduct. Such things might be 
washed away by penitential offerings, by 
the blood of animals, by the slaughter 
of a fellow-man. But the death of Christ 
showed that only the holy love of God 
sacrificially manifested in time could 
blot out our transgression. 

No matter what the correctness of 
our outward behavior, Calvary con- 
demns us. We cannot look in the face 
of the dying Savior without feeling 
humiliated by the thought that it was we 
who brought Him there. Israel had 
glimpses of this deeper view of sin, but 
it needed the actual crucifixion to con- 
vince the world at large. The sense of 
sin which the religion of the Crucified 
introduced was something new. It went 
to the roots of the evil. 
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Personal Mention 


ARLY this month a ceremony will take place 
E On The High Mountain near Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, which will mean much to the 
Church in Mexico. The opening of the semi- 
nary for Mexican students there will provide 
future priests for the land whose present Gov- 
ernment has driven out those who would study 
for the altar. And, writes MOST REV. 
FRANCIS C. KELLEY, D.D., “it is a good 
gift of the Pope and the American people to 
an afflicted and persecuted Church.” For the 
Holy Father has selected a Mexican Jesuit 
faculty, whilst the support will come from 
American Catholics. 

Pastor, chaplain (Michigan Infantry) in 
the Spanish-American War, founder and for 
many years president of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society and editor of Extension Magazine—Bishop 
Kelley had an active and fruitful career which made him a 
national figure even before his appointment to the See of 
Oklahoma. Among his many well-known books are: The City 
and the World, Letters to Jack, Charred Wood, Dominus 
Vobiscum, When the Veil Is Rent, and Blood-Dreiched 
Altars. 


HOOSING the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 

the A.P.A., C. RICHARD GINDER reminds us of 
the old cry of Rum, Romanism and Rebellion. The more re- 
cent outbreaks of the K.K.K. and the Black Legion are proofs 
that the spirit which inspired such bigotry has not vanished 
from our country. 

The author, a seminarian, has contributed to these pages 
before. His special talent for music has been developed since 
childhood. He has received his A.B. in philosophy from the 
Catholic University and the academic degree of association 
from the American Guild of Organists. 


A fiction writer, new to our readers, appears this month 
in the person of ALLAN GOVAN. Of farmer stock and a 
Scotsman, he followed the career of engineer for several 
years. It is natural that the scene of his tale, Edge of the 
Abyss, should be laid in India since he is well acquainted 
with that country. Children of the Hills, The Peacock Pattern, 
and High Adventure in Darien are amongst his published 
novels. 


None could be better fitted 
than FR. GEORGE JOHN- 
SON to make a plea to parents 
and teachers on behalf of the 
Little Ones Who Believe. The 
ideal he sets forth is a high one, 
for he is well versed in the 
Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion and has a practical knowl- 
edge of the workings of 
children’s minds. The spirit 
with which he would have the 
little ones treated should moti- 
vate also, needless to say, those 
who are engaged in higher 
education. 

Born in Toledo, Dr. John- 
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son studied at St. John’s University in that 
city, at St. Bernard’s Seminary—Rochester, 
N. Y., the American College—Rome and the 
Catholic University of Washington. Superin- 
tendent of schools in his native diocese, he was 
later called to positions which gave a broader 
scope to his work in the national Catholic 
educational field. Well known as a speaker and 
writer, he is now editor of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Review. 


E ARE fortunate in receiving from 

Spain the true story, Two Funerals, 
told by a doctor to WILLIAM P. CARNEY, 
staff correspondent of The New York Times. 
Better than any lengthy dispatch is this poig- 
nant tale which portrays the spirit of the Reds 
who are parading under the name of “Loyalists.” Only after 
peace comes again to Spain will there be revealed how large 
a percentage of the population in Red territory has been 
forced to serve against Franco’s Nationalists with whom 
they are in sympathy. 


In view of the bitter and bloody battles now raging in China, 
the articles from our Missionaries in Hunan will be read with 
special interest this month. Thus far our priests and Sisters 
are not directly affected by the fighting which is making the 
headlines of the daily papers. When these accounts were 
mailed to us, peace prevailed in our Vicariate. 

So well has the work there been progressing, in fact, that 
several long-delayed and very necessary buildings are being 
erected. We call special attention to d New Venture, by FR. 
NICHOLAS SCHNEIDERS, C.P. In beginning a central 
orphanage for the boys of the district, he naturally and hope- 
fully looks to American Catholics for assistance. If it is not 
forthcoming he cannot care for the children entrusted to him. 
You will enjoy Swing Time—Sing Time by FR. REGINALD 
ARLISS, C.P. and Our Daily Tasks by the SISTERS OF 
CHARITY. 


NTHUSIASTIC comment has come from all quarters on 
FR. OWEN B. McGUIRE’S articles on the Spanish 
situation. As our readers are aware, his long years of study 
and observation in Spain previous to the war there, provided 
him with a thorough knowledge of the background for the 
present conflict. He has followed almost as closely develop- 
ments in Italy. This month, in 
Italy’s Place in the Sun, he re- 
minds us of what that nation 
has contributed to civilization. 
Uncovering the motives of 
Italy’s enemies he discovers an 
anti-Catholic spirit in much of 
the propaganda directed against 
that country. As you read these 
lines, Fr. McGuire is again in 
Spain. We expect to hear from 
him in the near future. Since 
he is proficient in the Spanish 
language and is acquainted 
with many of the leaders 
there, his information will be 
authentic. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


A History of Catholic Education 
in the United States 


by Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D., and 
Bernard J]. Kohlbrenner, M. A. 


This book fills a long existing need. 
Catholic educational activity in the 
United States extends over the entire 
period of life of the nation but previous 
to the publication of the present work 
there was no single volume covering 
the general field of the history of 
Catholic education in our country. 

The authors open their work with a 
survey of the European background of 
Catholic education. This survey leads 
to the consideration of the beginning 
of Catholic education in the territory 
which was later to become the United 
States. Most of this early educational 
work was carried out in territory con- 
trolled by France and Spain. In the 
vanguard of French and Spanish ex- 
ploration and colonization were mission- 
aries whose educational work has not 
been properly estimated by most his- 
torians. As a matter of historical record 
the authors state: “It is to the Spanish 
Franciscan friars that credit is due 
for the first schools established by 
Europeans within the limits of the 
United States.” Along the Atlantic sea- 
board Catholic education never made 
much headway in colonial times. This 
was not due to a lack of devotion to 
education on the part of Catholics but 
to the fact that their numbers were 
small and to the political, social and 
religious disabilities inflicted on mem- 
bers of the Church by most of the 
colonies controlled by England. 

The era of religious and_ political 
toleration ushered in by the adoption 
of the Constitution brought new life to 
the Catholic Church. This was especially 
evident in the educational field. One of 
the first concerns of the hierarchy was 
the establishment of schools, and the 
efforts of bishops and priests to promote 
Catholic education were generously and 
ably supported by the laity. The book 
contains abundant historical and statisti- 
cal data on the growth of Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools, on 
the gradual establishment of colleges 
and universities for both men and 
women, and at the same time attention 
is given to contemporaneous education 
not under Catholic auspices. While the 
emphasis of the book is on historical 
development, the philosophy of Catholic 
education is not neglected. The mar- 
velous growth of Catholic education in 
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the United States and the life-dedication 
of thousands of men and women to the 
service of teaching constitute a unique 
and glorious page in the history of the 
Cl. irch and of our country. 

This well-documented history is a 
valuable and substantial contribution to 
the literature of education. It will be 
welcomed not only by Catholic teachers 
and students but should do much to 
win from every friend of true education 
an appreciation of the enduring value 
of the Church’s educational work in the 
United States. 

Benziger Bros., N. Y. $3.20 


And So—Victoria 


by Vaughan Wilkins 


And So—Victoria, a well-integrated 
novel and first fictional effort by 
Vaughan Wilkins is a streak of ro- 
mance, a spot of history, a spread of 
intrigue and violence and a morbid peek 
into the privacies and the deceased pub- 
licities of early nineteenth-century Brit- 
ish Royalty. 

The featured player in romance, in- 
trigue, in the parade of history; the 
central figure in scenes of violence 
which stretch into three continents; the 
assumed reason for the morose literary 
peek into boudoir secrets of royalty is 
Christopher Harnish, the son of a 
Hanoverian Princess who after her 
marriage, was deceived into the belief 
that she was the Aunt of Christopher’s 
Father. 

The romantic element furnishes Deb, 
who shared with Christopher harrowing 
experiences at the hands of merchants 
of misery, rose from the humble begin- 
nings of a daughter of une fille de joie 
to the glamorous eminence of a cele- 
brated opera star. She yielded intimate 
favors as Margaretha Acislo to vying 
Dukes and Princes, and returned to 
the simplicities of life in an English Cot- 
tage as Margaret Atchill and the much- 
soiled bride of a disillusioned Christo- 
pher. 

Intrigue introduces the she-Pontiff of 
intrigue, Madame de Boucher, a speci- 
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men of physique whose life has been 
consecrated to royal vengeance since 
her emigré husband was exiled to 
France and death when he insisted that 
a Prince pay a debt. Intrigue introduces 
Captain Heywood, the son of Madame 
de Boucher and the Father of Christo. 
pher, who deceived a Princess into 
death when faced with the belief that 
she had married her sister’s son. In- 
trigue presents the Duke of Cumber- 
land and a flock of royal sneaks and 
lackeys enmeshed in welters of “Dead- 
eye Dick” plottings and violence. 

The feathers and the fripperies of 
nineteenth-century British Royalty with 
its Hanoverian connections provide the 
historical elements. Edward Duke of 
Kent is introduced. He who was later 
King may be seen in his bath tub, re- 
flecting with incidental gestures of pride 
on his thirteen royal accidents and his 
one legitimate effort, Victoria. 

It is reliably reported that And So— 
Victoria will stir and spread epidemics 
of enthusiasm. It is reported that in 
And So—Victoria we have the book of 
the year. And the reason? Its superla- 
tive merits. 

But the reviewer who subscribes to 
divine ideas in the matter of not merely 
physical cleanliness but spiritual deli- 
cacy and purity; the reviewer who 
realizes even the physical benefits and 
the richer freedoms of cleanliness of 
heart will not recommend And So— 
Victoria. He is disposed to believe that 
it will be a superlatively creditable 
boast to be able to say: “I have not 
read And So—Victoria.” 

The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


Social Message of the New 
Testament 


by H. Schumacher, D.D. 


What was Christ’s attitude on the 
great social questions? Did He teach 
that poverty in itself is praiseworthy| 
and that riches are to be condemned?! 
Is the laboring man to get merely 
enough to provide for the necessities of 
life? Did the Apostles distort the social 
teaching of the Master as the rationa)- 
ist writers would have us believe ? These 
and many cognate questions are treated 
clearly and well in this splendid volume 
of the Reverend Dr. Schumacher. 

While it is true that Our Lord never 
enunciated a social program as such, 
yet there is an implicit sociology in the 
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words of the New Testament. Dr. 
Schumacher has spent years studying 
and teaching Scripture, particularly the 
New Testament. He approaches this 
present work well equipped to interpret 
and explain the social message of Our 


rd. 

Social Message of the New Testament 
js a distinct addition to the growing 
list of Catholic books on Supernatural 
Sociology. One cannot help noting that 
here we have a new approach to the 
same question treated by Fr. Furfey in 
his Fire on the Earth and by Dr. Walsh 
in her The Saints and Social Work. 
Dr. Furfey attacks his thesis from the 
historical viewpoint, basing his proof 
mainly on the Popes, the Councils and 
the Fathers of the Church. Dr. Walsh 
uses the lives of the Saints as a con- 
firmatory argument demonstrating the 
need and the practicality of Supernatural 
Sociology. Now Dr. Schumacher uses 
the words and the examples of Christ 
and the Apostles to demonstrate his 
thesis of the need of the supernatural 
to solve the problems of today. 

It is unfortunate that this present 
volume and the two mentioned above 
will not have the wide sale they de- 
serve. It is equally unfortunate that 
non-Catholic sociologists will not give a 
hearing to Catholic sociologists. In 
these volumes is without doubt, the only 
sane and sound solution of the perplex- 
ing problems that are besetting the 
world. Those interested in Catholic 
Action may find a valuable work in 
making these volumes known. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.00. 


Safeguarding Mental Health 
by Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J. 


“The business of successful living is 
a complicated problem and its solution 
requires much preparation. . . . Complete 
success in life means more than the at- 
tainment of economic independence or 
the winning of social and political pres- 
tige..... Successful living depends upon 
self-mastery, and the man who has 
failed to achieve that cannot be said to 
have made a success of his life, no 
matter how much wealth he may have 
amassed or how much fame he may 
have acquired or how effectively he may 
have conquered certain elements of his 
environment.” 

Thus writes the author of this ex- 
cellent volume on mental health. As man 
is neither body only nor soul only but 
a composite of the two, so for the per- 
fection of the individual it is necessary 
that both body and soul be brought to 
the best condition possible. In this book 
it is the mind which engages the atten- 
tion of the author. He points out the 


meaning and the need of mental health, 
the nature of mental diseases, the role 
of heredity and environment in mental 
health, the correct method of child train- 
ing, the different defense mechanisms 
resorted to by various types of people, 
the bogey of fear, control of the emo- 
tions, the necessity and benefits of will 
power, and the influence of religion on 
mental health. The end to be attained by 
education and the business of living is 
“emotional maturity, which is not 
achieved automatically, nor is it the gift 
of time. It must be striven for intelli- 
gently and sometimes painfully.” But 
the struggle is worthwhile, if it is en- 
gaged in with the purpose of gaining 
self-mastery, which can be the mental 
reward, whether the external object has 
been gained or lost. 

There is sound instruction stripped of 
scientific verbiage in this excellent book. 
It is inspirational in tone and optimistic 
in outlook. Whoever reads it will find 
it of great benefit in obtaining mental 
health and emotional balance. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, $2.50. 


The Journal and Letters of 
Mother Theodore Guérin 


Edited by Sister M. Theodosia Mug 


Here is the story of a heroic French 
woman that will appeal to everyone, par- 
ticularly students of early Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States. 

Anne-Thérése Guéria, (Mother Theo- 
dore), was born in Brittany on October 
2, 1798, and entered the Sisters of 
Providence of Ruillé-sur-Loire when 
she was twenty-five years old. Here she 
might have remained had not Bishop 
Bruté of Vincennes come to Ruillé to 
beg for Sisters to work in Indiana 
among Catholic youth. Sister Theodore 
did not volunteer for this work but in 
virtue of obedience accepted the office 
of Superior of the five Sisters who were 
chosen. 

The little band of six did not leave 
France without tears. To them Indiana 
was the end of the world, the end of 
all human happiness and consolation. 
But on July 26, 1840, they set out from 
Havre on the long and perilous journey. 
The three journals of Sister, later 
Mother, Theodore are accounts of the 
trip. They certainly are not lacking 
in pathos for the Sisters did not reach 
New York until September 4, where 
they found themselves strangers and 
without a knowledge of the English 
language. The reader is appalled at the 
hardships cf travel as recounted by 
Mother Theodore. There are tales of 
storms, mutiny, sickness, death at sea, 
poverty and above all the over-power- 
ing loneliness experienced by the exiles 
on their journey to the New World. 
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Everything in Clerical Garments—from 
the complete regalia of the Bishop and 
Monsignor to the cassock for the Priest 
and Seminarian. Also, Clerical Suits, 
Overcoats and Topcoats. 
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LIGHTNING RODS 


An interesting example of 
Bartlett's comprehensive Shade 
Tree Service is our special method 
of Lightning Protection which turns 
trees into giant lightning rods. 
This not only keeps the free which 
has been “wired” from being 
struck, but protects other trees 
and buildings within the sizeable 
safety zone thus established. The 
Bartlett Representative will glad- 
ly call and give you full infor- 
mation on this service, or for 
folder on Lightning Protection 
write: 


The F.A. Bartuert Tree Expert Co. 





Arriving in New York, Mother Theo- 
dore speaks of the city as having “four 
hundred thousand inhabitants and thirty 
foot streets,” and “the little town of 
Brooklyn with its thirty-five thousand 
people.” 

After still more travel, by steam boat, 
stage coach and other methods, the 
Sisters finally reach Indiana and the 
house which has been prepared for 
them. To their surprise they find noth- 
ing but a poor log cabin, open to the 
cold and wind and half hidden in the 
dark forests of Indiana. Here they take 
up their abode, sleeping on the floor 
and enduring indescribable privations. 
Gradually, however, the Sisters establish 
themselves and take in their first pos- 
tulants and pupils. The journals of 
Mother Theodore are vital accounts ot 
the little Community’s progress and 
were written chiefly for the eyes of the 
Superiors whom she had left behind 
at Ruille. 

In 1914 the cause for beatification ot 
Mother Theodore was introduced at 
Rome and there is no doubt that the 
appearance of these Journals and Let- 
ters will arouse new interest im the 


movement. Certainly Mother Theodore . 
was a woman of zeal and holy genius 





and although she lived but fifty-seven 
years, she has left her mark upon 
Catholic education. The present com- 
munity of the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint Mary’s-of-the-Wood is one of 
the largest in the United States, and 
the magnificent college for women which 
they conduct has few equals. Undoubt- 
edly The Journals and Letters of Mother 
Theodore Guérin will give a satisfactory 
insight into the character and_back- 
ground of the saintly foundress. 


Providence Press, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana. $3.50. 


What Jesus Saw From The Cross 
by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 


As a student in the Holy Land, Pére 
Sertillanges discovered that it is still 
possible to survey from the site of Cal- 
vary the whole panorama which lay be- 
fore the eyes of Christ as He hung upon 
the cross. Taking each place in turn, he 
recalls all the incidents connected with 
it in the life of Christ. But since that 
range of vision is co-extensive with the 
stages of the Passion, the book resolves 
itself into a complete and comprehensive 
study of the latter. The author does not 
confine himself to the limits of corporeal 
vision of geographical vista, but goes 
far beyond to the significance of those 
scenes in time and eternity. 

The work is overflowing with unc- 
tion, and reflects a deep spirituality. The 
author evinces a wide acquaintance with 
the people and places about which he 
writes, and his remarkable descriptive 
powers have created living images of 
them. The reader will find his character 
studies a relief from the hackneyed por- 
trayals of the past. Fr. Sertillanges has 
taken the old, familiar texts and facts of 
Sacred History that have become com- 
monplace and prosaic by repetition, and 
by means of his rare literary gifts he 
has put them into new dress, new set- 
tings. 

And yet he preserves strict conformity 
to historical or archeological truth. 
Throughout the book he manifests a 
conscious and deliberate effort to direct 
his reader along correct lines of thought. 
Doubtless, many readers will be sur- 
prised by having theif traditional Bib- 
lical notions overturned. But popular 
devotion will not suffer; rather, it is 
strengthened and that, to a great de- 
gree, by the author’s own personal con- 
tribution. It is interesting to notice how 
skilfully he takes notice of disputed and 
doubtful points of criticism, and how he 
reconciles Scripturally unauthenticated 
scenes with popular tradition, and 
utilizes their valid devotional possi- 
bilities. 

Burns Oates € Washbourne. London $2.75 
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Queen of Arts 


by Benjamin Francis Musser 


Francis Thompson’s prayer finds a 
rich fulfillment in his Franciscan ter- 
tiary brother, Benjamin Francis Musser, 
Musser is “a Poet of the Return to 
God.” In his End of Singing he has 
written, “Love, let me hold you fast, 
Till all the loves of universe have 
passed,” and his prayer seems to have 
been granted. 

In these twenty-four papers, Francis- 
canism and poetry hold his undivided 
interest. (Since the Jongleur of God 
and his Canticle of the Sun, are they not 
inseparable?) They are charming 
papers, breathing forth a rare perfume 
of divine love—and of human love. For 
he can write tenderly of the living poem 
with whom his heart rhymed, of the 
poemlets, their children, and, with a 
catching of the breath, of the still-born 
poem that never sang... or of his blind 
paralytic friend, “One I Call Star- 
Gazer,” who “made a firmament for 
the stars and the stars were fireflies of 
his soul.” 

Throughout he is the Catholic poet, 
first and foremost. The doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ is his primer. 
He has conned it well. Musser is 
modern but not modernistic. He will 
not end like Rimbaud “by finding the 
disorder of his spirit sacred,” like 
Jeffers, in a self-raised tower of defeatist 
isolation at Carmel, like Hart Crane, in 
suicide. For he has heeded words which, 
as Jean Cocteau told Maritain, should 
be tattooed on the heart of every poet, 
the words of St. Therese of Lisieux, “I 
prefer sacrifice to ecstasy.” His con- 
clusion is saving for sanity, sanctity 
and poetry: “And we must learn, who 
love poetry and who think we love God, 
that poetry is not the cry of the world 
but rather the breathing of the soul. 
And the soul breathes best when alone 
with her Creator.” 

The Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. $2.00. 


Man and Eternity 
Cambridge Summer School Lectures, 1936 


The Summer School Lectures held 
at Cambridge, England, for the past 
several years have given to the Catholic 
public volumes of notable worth on 
Christian doctrine. The present work 
is the sixteenth of the series, all of 
which have now been taken over by 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 

The current volume concerns the 
doctrine of eternal life, which is a most 
important part ot the Christian creed. 
At the present day, when human life 
is so wantonly sacrificed in one form 
or another, this doctrine takes on added 
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dgnificance. If there were no life be- 
yond the grave where fitting rewards 
and punishments are meted out by in- 
finite justice, life would be meaningless. 
But when viewed in the light of eternity 
every human action is important, for it 
is the “works” of man which will be 
given their just due. 

The best indication of the nature of 
these lectures is had from the titles, 
which are as follows: The Old Testa- 
ment Doctrine of the Future Life; St. 
Paul’s Teaching on the Future Life; 
The Spirituality and Immortality of 
the Soul; Death from a Medical Point 
of View; The Resurrection of the Body; 
The Particular Judgment; The Last 
Day and the Coming of Christ; The 
Apocalypse and Everlasting Life; Pur- 
gatory and Indulgences; The Destiny 
of the Unbaptized; Hell; Heaven. Each 
lecture is by a different author. They 
are not intended to be exhaustive but 
rather to present summary views of 
the various aspects of Christian 
theology and to impress them ever more 
deeply on the conscience. This is espe- 
cially necessary today when an eternal 
life of happiness or misery is called into 
doubt and sometimes denied, even by 
non-Catholic churchmen. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. $2.75. 


Christ and Womankind 
by Dr. Peter Ketter 


Christ is the Saviour and Exemplar 
of all, both male and female. It is His 
teaching that has raised woman from 
the low estate in which she almost uni- 
versally moved before His advent. And 
it is this same teaching which is 
woman’s best protection and guide to- 
day. 

This book is a detailed and learned 
treatise on the status of woman in rela- 
tion to Christ. The first chapter de- 
scribes the position of woman in the 
heathen world and in Israel before His 
coming. The remaining chapters deal 
with the Redeemer and the various 
classes of women in view of the Gospel 
revelation and the individual women 
who were associated with His earthly 
life. The final chapter deals with women 
in the Apostolic Age. 

The author protests that his book 
“has not come into being only under 
the glow of a study lamp. It has grown 
out of long years of work in great 
women’s sodalities and in little societies, 
in Bible circles and in discussion 
groups.” Nevertheless there is evidence 
on every page that it is, as he himself 
calls it, a “scientific study.” Though 
thorough, it is not especially heavy. 
This English edition, translated by 
Isabel McHugh, is very well done. It is 





a big book of 446 pages. It is a most 
satisfying and comprehensive treatise 
on the status of women in the light 
of Christ’s teaching and should pro- 
vide ample material for profitable study 
by women’s sodalities which are de- 
sirous of maintaining the Christian ideal 
in the pagan atmosphere of today. 
Educators and priests, especially those 
engaged in missions and retreats for 
women, will also find much to enlighten 
and guide them. The book will “refer 
women to Christ and help them to a 
better understanding of His moral 
teaching,” in which alone lies salvation. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. $6.00. 


Capital Kaleidoscope 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes 


Capital Kaleidoscope is a chatty vol- 
ume of fluent gossip and reminiscence. 
These intimate and reflected reminis- 
cences of a Washington hostess who has 
survived the wearing festivity and the 
tedious glamour of five Washington 
social administrations, describe the 
official personalities who fringed the 
edges—there are gate crashers and 
scavengers in Washington always alert 
for the substantial meal—and fitted more 
prominently into the social patterns of 
life in the National Capital between the 
year of 1919-1931. 

Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes re- 
views the Washington parade. She ap- 
praises charm, social technique, all the 
more important social talents, the ritual 
of visit and the high points of enter- 
tainment, such as would involve the 
rather decently but unsuspectingly oiled 
prohibitionist, William Jennings Bryan. 
Dolly Gans, the Patten sisters where 
alcoholic stimulant stimulated during 
prohibition years, Grace Coolidge, the 
queer vegetarian Mrs. Henderson, and 
numerous other lesser and _ greater 
celebrities have their moments in the 
Capital Kaleidoscope. Every cabinet 
officer who rated socially, every diplo- 
mat who turned in impressive social per- 
formances and who spread the plenti- 
ful board, every Senator and his im- 
portant wife, Supreme Court Justices 
and every considerable celebrity whirls 
in the pages of Capital Kaleidoscope. I 
don’t believe the authoress missed an 
important wedding in these Washington 
years. 

But though the authoress treats a 
boorish General Dawes, a disturbing 
Mrs. Hoover with front teeth missing, 
and suggests a much more impolitic 
President Hoover; though she indicates 
that Vice-President Curtis spent much 
time at nearby race tracks and poker 
tables; though she teases with sugges- 
tion of scandal relative to the Harding 
Administration, the tone of Capital 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 

tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 





Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, III. 























Kaleidoscope is kindly and witty. Capi- 
tal Kaleidoscope does indeed redeem its 
purpose, which is not that of revealing 
scandal, nor of treating policies of gov- 
ernment nor ponderous processes of 
legislation. It redeems its purpose to re- 
veal the social climate, its personalities, 
their charm and their technique and the 
continued and feverish unfolding of 
event and social setting. 

Harper & Son, N. Y. $3.50. 


History of the Catholic 
Church, Vol. Ill 


by Fernand,Mourret; Translated by New- 
ton Thompson 


The present volume is the fourth of 
a series to be translated so far, the 
others being the first, second and fifth. 
Volume III covers the period of the 
early Middle Ages, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire in 476, A. D., to the 
pontificate of John XII, 955-963, A. D. 
It is divided into three parts: I. The 
Papacy; II. The Church Among the 
Barbarians; and III. The Holy Roman 
Empire. 

In the five centuries embraced in this 
period the Church labored patiently to 
establish the Christian ideal throughout 
Europe, and though forced to suffer 
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many reverses continued to pursue her 
glorious aim. In this noble attempt to 
Christianize the newly converted bar- 
barian tribes and to weld them into a 
homogeneous society centered in a 
common ideal, three classes of actors 
had the chief roles—the Popes, the 
Bishops and the Kings. The Popes’ first 
thought was to strengthen the Church 
at her center. Once the power of the 
Holy See was firmly established, she 
sent missionaries to propagate the 
Gospel among the heathen and _ to 
civilize them. The success of these 
great missionary efforts occupy a large 
part of this volume. The history of these 
missionary efforts is especially needed 
to be insisted on today, when, as, in the 
case of England, a certain school of the 
Anglican Church endeavors to make 
out that the Church in that country was 
always independent of the Roman 
Church, and in Germany the civilizing 
and Christianizing of the ancient people 
by the Church is repudiated and con- 
demned as retrogression and not prog- 
ress. 

Such .in brief is the story of the 
present volume. The author follows in 
the main the chronological order, 
branching out from this plan when 
necessary in order to treat of particular 
churches and kings. The high order of 
excellence of the previous volumes is 
maintained. Though a Frenchman, the 
author is remarkably free of any traces 
of Gallicanism. The translator renders 
the original French text into clear and 
graceful English. Two Appendices are 
worthy of mention because they answer 
succinctly and effectively two famous 
historical difficulties, viz., the False De- 
cretals of Pseudo-Isidore and the Fable 
of the Popess Joan. An extended Bibli- 
ography (mostly French and German 
texts) and a detailed Index are in- 
cluded. 

B. Herder & Co., St. Louis. $4.00 


What Are the Saints? 
by C. C. Martindale, S.}. 


The prolific Father Martindale offers 
us another book on his favorite theme— 
the human qualities of the Saints. In it 
he gives, so to speak, a cross section of 
sanctity, taking us from the Saints of 
the early Church to the present day and 
includes a few personalities whom he 
neatly refers to as “Saints without the 
St 

The fifteen chapters, dealing with 
seventeen assorted characters, are a re- 
vision of a series of radio talks given in 
England in 1932. At that time they 
were admitted to be one of the most 
popular and best received series of 
Catholic talks ever broadcast in Eng- 
land. Their sale in book form was un- 
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precedented. Over 50,000 copies of a 
more expensive edition were sold. The 
present edition is a more reasonable and 
popular priced reprint. 

The title is well chosen. After reading 
this book it is readily apparent what 
Saints are. It may come as rather a 
surprise for many to learn of Father 
Martindale’s findings. Lest anyone be 
frightened off by the thought that the 
chapters of this book are so many long- 
winded and torturous panegyrics, it 
should be noted that each is a brief 
sketch done in a clever and charming 
style concluding with an apposite and 
altogether disarming moral applicable 
to plain, everyday folk. It should be 
sufficient to remark that in this partic- 
ular field of Catholic letters, Father 
Martindale has few peers. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.00. 


Shorter Notes 


INTIMACIES, by Rev. SIGMUND CRaTz, 
O.M.Cap. (St. Francis Home Journal, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $2.00) is a book to be 
picked up and opened at random. And 
as sure as one does so one is bound to 
read just the thing one has been looking 
for. If it is a thought to help oneself— 
a spiritual flash in the midst of a mate- 
rial day—a bit of a pick-up one is look- 
ing for—or a little light in the midst 
of a dark night of the soul—Jntimacies 
is the book for it. It is another one of 
those delightful books just to be kept 
around—handy when one is looking for 
a little spiritual nourishment or perhaps 
a drop of medicine. It is carefully and 
thoughtfully written and should find a 
welcome waiting at the hands of priests 
and nuns, and especially the laity, who 
sometimes in the busy day must take 
their spirituality as they go. 


Tue Eventnc Heron, by Pup 
FrEUND, (Pilgrim House Publishing 
Co., $2.00) Philip Freund has been 
hailed with enthusiasm as an original 
and forceful thinker and writer. As a 
result, his works are instinctively ex- 
pected to reach a very definite and ex- 
acting standard of excellence. In his 
latest novel, The Evening Heron, he 
justifies these expectations by present- 
ing an unusual love story in a very un- 
usual way. 

In his presentation of characters and 
events, Mr. Freund does not usually 
begin at the beginning. He introduces 
people and incidents almost abruptly, 
and then by his deftly presented back- 
grounds makes them familiar. His char- 
acters are distinctly his own creations, 
and even their shortcomings and de- 
fects do not appear as ordinary as they 
really are. It is sheer artistry that pre- 
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serves the continuity of this story and 
maintains interest and suspense. Often 
in the course of the story, Mr. Freund 
makes a truly sincere effort to present 
and defend Catholic ideals. For that rea- 
son, it is unfortunate that his knowledge 
of Catholicism seems rather limited. 
Perhaps it is his own limitations which 
explain why his characters are faced 
with religious questions which they can- 
not answer, and with problems which 
they do not solve. 


THE Royat Roap oF THE Hoty 
Cross, by ABBE Rosin. Translated by 
M. R. GLover (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
N. Y., $1.50) Many men and women 
bear with them a priceless treasure, the 
gift of a good life. Frequently, however, 
they are forced to realize how appar- 
ently insignificant trifles can convert 
their treasure into a burdensome cross. 
It is during times such as these that 
they need the help of the Divine Cyren- 
ian. He will assist them. For He alone 
can relieve the tiresome burden of a 
good life’s responsibilities. 

The Way of the Cross has always 
been an inspiration for men and women. 
As each Station is passed new light on 
life’s sufferings, new strength for life’s 
trials, is given them. 

But surely there are many who feel at 
times the inadequacy of their own pri- 
vate devotions. They wonder whether 
there is some method by which they 
can increase their devotion and thereby 
be in a better position to receive greater 
light, greater strength, more numerous 
graces. 

The Royal Road of the Holy Cross 
offers devout worshippers not just an- 
other method, but seven different medi- 
tations on the Way of the Cross. The 
first four are considered through the 
understanding heart of Mary Immacu- 
late, Mother of the Suffering Saviour, 
and the other three are based on one’s 
own intimate gratitude and love for the 
Agonizing Christ in His Bitter Passion. 

The book offers spiritual riches. Many 
will find in it a wealth of inspiration 
with which to convert the monotonous 
cadence of their humdrum existence into 
the lilting melody of a life lived in 
closest harmony with the Divine Life 
of God. 


Tue Hoty SAcRIFICE OF THE Mass, 
by Assotr Casrot, O.S.B. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, London, $0.80) 
In this small book of eighty-eight pages 
Abbot Cabrol provides one of the most 
concise and satisfying explanations of 
the Mass which has come to hand. It is 
intended for the instruction of both 
Catholics and non-Catholics. The author 
treats only of the Roman Mass, its 
origin in the Last Supper and the man- 
ner in which it has come down to us. A 
study of this book will enable the reader 


to follow the ceremonies of the Mass 
with a better appreciation of its trans- 
cendent value and with more profit to 
his soul. 


THE THREE GREATEST PRAYERS and 
THE COMMANDMENTS oF Gop, by St. 
THomas Aguinas (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, London, $0.80) These two 
books contain the conferences delivercd 
by St. Thomas to the students and 
townsfolk of Naples during the Lent of 
1273, probably in their native dialect and 
reported in Latin by Reginald of Piperno. 
The first book treats of the Our Father, 
the Hail Mary and the Apostles’ Creed; 
the second of the Commandments of the 
Love of God and the Love of Neighbor 
and the individual precepts. 

The authenticity of the commentary 
on the Hail Mary has been questioned, 
but Fr. Gilby, O. P., in his Introduction 
maintains that “there is solid ground 
for supposing that it truly reports the 
words of St. Thomas to his fellow 
countrymen.” In St. Thomas’ day the 
Hail Mary ended with the words “the 
fruit of thy womb.” A long note is 
added by the editor, Fr. Shapcote, O. 
P., in order to explain St. Thomas’ 
teaching regarding the sinlessness of 
Mary. The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception had not then been defined. 

Each book numbers but 89 pages. 
The manner of the preacher is strictly 
didactic and detached. There is no ap- 
peal to the emotions or anything of a 
personal nature. 


LirE IN Curist, by JuLius Tyctak, 
(Sheed & Ward, N.Y., $1.75) Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike are lavish in 
their praise of the precision and author- 
ity with which the Church determines 
what must be done and what must not 
be done. Very many people, however, 
have utterly no understanding of the 
reason for the Church’s commands, the 
motive for her attitude on so many 
questions, the explanation of 
actions and ceremonies. It is a fact that 
the Church and the members of the 
Church live in Christ, that causes them 
to think and act as they do. Yet many 
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might promptly retort “What is meant 
by life in Christ? We have not even 
been told whether there be life for us 
in Christ.” 

Julius Tyciak’s explanation of Life 
in Christ should do much to awaken 
people to the marvels to which they 
have been blinded, and the spiritual 
riches which they have often ignored. 
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Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


The following is a letter just received from the newly elected General of 
the Passionists. He is the sixteenth successor of St. Paul of the Cross. 


Rev. Father Raymund, C.P., 
General Director of the 
Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
Union City, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
DEAR FATHER RAYMUND: 


Giovanni e Paolo, 
Roma. 


I thank you and the members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion for 
your good wishes and the assurance of your prayers, as also for the Manual 
of the Passion and the crucifix. I have placed the crucifix on my table and 
shall kiss it on entering and leaving the room, as is customary among us. 


Under separate cover two Italian Manuals of the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion are being sent to you. If they are satisfactory the one in charge will 
send number and type of binding you may desire. 

From my heart I impart my special blessing to all the registered members 
of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, to their respective local directors, and 
in particular to Your Reverence. May you succeed in bringing the lessons of 
the Passion ever more and more into the daily lives of the people. 

Assuring you of a memento in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, I am 

Yours in the Passion of Our Saviour, 


Fr. Titus, C.P. 


We remind our friends that the manual of the Archconfraternity of the Pas- 
sion is available both in English and Italian. Those who are using it have 
expressed their satisfaction in this aid to devotion to the Passion. Of convenient 
size, pointed and helpful in its language—it is becoming more and more popular 


with our Catholic men and women. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the 

White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their diff- 
cult mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
The kind of prayers said and the num- 
ber of them is left to the inclination 
and zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page, shows the 


interest taken by our members in this . 


campaign of united prayer and sacri- 
fice. 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE S1GNn, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST 


Masses Said 28 
Masses Heard 22,550 
Holy Communions 15,816 
Visits to B. Sacrament 18,086 
Spiritual Communions 28,930 
Benediction Services 7,243 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 85,697 
Stations of the Cross 6,297 
Visits to the Crucifix 11,523 
Beads of the Five Wounds 7,105 
Offerings of PP. Blood 71,566 
Visits to Our Lady 12,487 
Rosaries 15,562 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 3,267 
Ejaculatory Prayers 886,171 
Hours of Study, Reading 15,023 
Hours of Labor 33,861 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 16,856 
Acts of Zeal 29,360 
Prayers, Devotions 271,456 
Mours of Silence 17,446 
Various Works 43,091 
Holy Hours 43 
128 





Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 
(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers 
and good works the following 
recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


y. EDGAR J. KENNEL 


SV. NAZARENO ‘FORMOSA 
REV. T. F. 


° ANNON 

V. JAMES J. a, > pl 

MARY OF ST. LE 

SR. M. RODRIGU! EZ 

SR. M. SYLVESTER (KILEY) 

SR. MARIA (FLANIGAN) 

SR. ¥ ee (LAMBING) 
Xe MICHAEL, O.P. 

JAMES it McGRATH 

PETRONELLA R,. NOVAK 

ELEANOR DEVIR MARTIN 

MICHAEL SCANLAN 

CELIA RETTIG 

JULIA HALLORAN 

WALTER SPERBER 

PETER REAVEY 


MARY GAV. 

ELLEN G ALVIN CONSIDINE 
ANNE NS 

ANASTASIA C peppaeces 
JOSEPH WoT Peck 

NORA V. RYALL 

watt Bm. nee 
WILLIAM GILLIGA 

M AKG Alter KELLEY 


3 LEY, SR. 
MARGARET ©, COUGHLIN 
yYOLLAND 
MARIE T. BIARNOIS pe PONT 
ROSE FLIEGER 
ALICE C, MULQU 
MARY M. McDERMOTT 
JOHN P. DOH 
HENRY HABMARERLE 
LaMOR 





JOHN P. CROSSON 
JOHN M. BIGGINS 
MRS. HARRY FOX 





ATT 
CATHERINE F. NOLAN 
ory BARTON 
PAULA MAGAGNA 
an FEMIA FIORENTINO 

eg ty MULLALY 
EILEEN ARRETT 
JOHN B. CU one 
eo! ALD A. AURISY 
RICHARD C GONNO. LLY 
MARY ELLEN HOLLIEN 


» CURTIN 
RAYMOND L, FITZPATRICK 
JAMES C. STEWART 
EULALIA MONTROSE KENNEDY 
ANDREW GOOLEY 
LOUISE K. SCHAEFER 
JOHN FITZGERALD 
ELLEN MANLY 
MARY C ou. 
JAMES P. LITTLE 
MARY JANE WRIGHT 
JOHN A, FELDING 


LLIAM 
THOMAS M. BU pot 
ot ne A. COFFEY 
BARBA A PLECKINSTEIN 
Ww SUCLL IVAN 
ATHERINE peel AHAN MURDOCK 





HELEN RYAN 


J KELLER 
WILLIAM : én ALADY 
JOSEPHIN NET 
WILLIAM MASTRANGELO 
JAMES G. COX 

MARY BOCCAWSINI 
aa CONROY 


FRANK GROGAN 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—A men. 


GSP 2 THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U.S.A. 
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Confidence in God 


Selections from the writings of Father Considine, S.]. 


Me is a book which will be forever timely. It is practical, simple and direct. 
Its object is to make us realize that when we stay in tune with God every- 
thing else must shape up right. It points the needle of the compass. No matter 


how rough the sailing, it shows the direct course and encourages us to follow it. 


Confidence in God 


For Many Years a Religious Best Seller 


This book isn't as big as an envelope, and not a great deal thicker. There are 
ninety-five meaty pages in it—and it takes every one of us in hand—parlor 
saints and pessimists, nervous souls and those inclined to take it too easy, 
happy and sad souls, important and shy—there's a cue in the book for each 
of us. There's nothing ponderous about the language—it's as direct as an 


arrow pointing the way. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD in a beautiful purple cloth moire binding for twenty- 


five cents. 


Purple gold-stamped leather binding (suitable as a gift) for seventy-five cents. 


Special prices to dealers and to those who purchase ten or more. 


Your order will be filled promptly. 


Address all book orders to 


THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 
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YOU ARE IN a 





FOR SOME 


QUESTIONS 


Your school days may be over longer than you like to 
admit. But as long as you live you will have to answer 
questions. 


These may come from the alert youngsters who are 
trudging off to school this month. Or they may be 
asked by your friends in business or social life. It is 
embarrassing not to know the answers—or worse—not 
even to know where to go for the answers. 


Things are happening swiftly in the Catholic world, 
of which you are a part. In the Americas, Spain, 
Germany, China, the shifting course of events calls for 
interpretation. 


Alert, timely, informative—THE SIGN comes to you 
monthly with the answers you are seeking. Tell your 
friends about it. We’ll be glad to send them a sample 
copy. And if your own renewal is due, please send it 
at once. 


THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 
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